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Why is a science class 


like an automobile proving ground? 


r science classes, you may have wondered why you 
had to work out projects like this, a very simple 
study of friction. 


It’s just that a formula by itself is pretty dull until it’s 
proved out in action. 


That’s the way it is with cars. Engineers can go far 


This student is working out the 
measurement of friction — the force that 
opposes motion — of a body rolling down an 

incline. To get this measurement, he 


divides the Height A by the Base B. 


with formulas—but they can’t be sure their cars are 
better and better without plenty of proving. 


So years ago General Motors took 1,268 acres of 


Michigan countryside and changed them into a great 


project for proving their products in action. At this 
Proving Ground, cars of all makes travel millions of 
tough miles every year. They’re bounced over rough 
roads, raced on speedways, driven for hour after hour 
and day after day to test their staying power. 


Here you can watch engineers balance cars on huge 
scales — photograph curves of motion — check for better 


seeing—study figures on roominess to the thinnest 
slice of an inch. 


When they’re through, these General Motors men 
have proof—proof that a certain brake stops faster, 
that you can see better out of a new windshield, that 
a new way of shifting is easier on the driver. 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH * GM DIESEL 


Vvore TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys 
and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “American Battle for Abundance,’ 
may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11- 204-J, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








They also have facts and figures which develop new 
formulas for building better cars each year. 


It is true that just as you could learn the sciences 
without projects, GM could make cars without the 
Proving Ground. 


But—they wouldn’t be GM cars. They wouldn’t have 
that extra measure of solid quality that stamps every 
GM automobile. 


Yes, the Proving Ground is one of the very big reasons 
why most car owners will tell you that you can’t beat 


a GM car for all-round, dollar-for-dollar value. 


G “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE~ 


— sagen cecnonccomvenmnmnmmacemmne ts: . _ 


ives More Value 








On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 


BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 
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This Month 


Pur stamps on 
the cover are just a 
sampling of the 
thousands which 
came to the NEA on 
letters of thanks 
from teachers in 
war-devastated coun 
tries who had re 
ceived packages 
from teachers in this 
country thru the 

Il « a ( he. 
Relief Fund. The overwhelming response 


Overseas 


to this generous and professional action by 





(American teachers and the ereat need which 
sull exists have prompted the NEA Execu 
ve Committee to recommend that collec- 
tions for the Overseas Fund shall be con- 
tinued for one more year. See page 491. 


SoMETIMES teachers think of the head 
quarters stall in Washington as being “the 
NEA.” Actually, of course, you are the NEA, 
vou and the 441,126 other members of the 
\ssociation. So many of vou have asked to 
know more about the activities carried on at 
headquarters by your professional staff that 
fur JOURNAL presents some pictorial high 
lights. 


We ARE hoping that the statement by 
We are 


hoping, too, for reactions from readers 


Wayne Coy will stimulate action. 


linancial difficulties as barriers to vour get- 
ting on the FM bandwagon, how you have 
gone ahead, what you are planning. 


Next Month 


who 
books for thei 


TEACHERS recommend to 


parents 
children’s Christmas will 


welcome the listing of children’s books of 
1948. 


How to help young people gain that in 
sight into human problems which comes 
lrom seeing ways of coping with them. in 
different localities and regions will be sug- 
gested by Edith Putnam Parker, noted 
geographer of the University of Chicago. 
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B. FRANKLIN proved the power of elec- 
tricity, even before his famous kite ex- 
periment, by executing a turkey. Did he 
dream of a day when any housewife could 
use an electric roaster to cook her Thanks- 
giving bird? 

THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


(Emphasis on Book Week, Nov. 
14-20) “No entertainment 
cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting.”” Lady M. W. Montagu 










Is so 





ROUTES of recent Winston textbook ship- 
ments to Puerto Rico, South America, 
Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, 
Israel, Burma, China, and New Zealand 
were easily traced on the beautiful teach- 
ing maps in Our NetaugBors Geographies. 
rw 
LOBSCOUSE or loblolly ? How would you 
like a big helping? Know what they are? 
See Tue Winston Dictionary. 
ee el 
RETAIL SALES for 1948 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $125,000,000,000, 
6% above the figure for 1947. Population 
trends place textbooks among consumer 
goods in which sales steadily mount. 
OPI 
STILL PIONEERING! ALGespra— MEANING 
AND Mastery, Book I, first unit in the 
Snader Mathematics Series, will be another 
Winston “famous first.” 
a a 
FICTION, poetry, science, biography, his- 
tory, geography, nature study—all may 
be found in ADVENTURES IN Reaprna. 
tell 
PRESIDENTS of the U. S.— more were born 


in November than in any other month. 
ed 


JUVENILES—16 exciting, historical novels 
comprise the unique LAND OF THE FREE 
Series, edited by Erick Berry. Number 
One, SEVEN BEAVER Skins, story of the 
New Amsterdam Dutch, is ready. 
OPPS 

TELEVISION prognosis — 18,500,000 sets 
will be in use by the end of 1952, 

OPI 


COMING—a new GEN- 
ERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Foster E. Gross- 
nickie for either initial 
presentation or review 
from 9th grade up. 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 


Dalias 1 
Los Angeles 15 


Toronto 
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tions of the world’s great paintings, very inexpen 
sively priced at only TWO CENTS each. 
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‘he Perry TPictures 


Every child should know them. Beautiful reproduc 





Order for Christmas NOW, 
A set of 30 pictures telling the 
Christmas story, each 5/2 x g 
fer 60 cents. Or a set of 3 
Madonnas, or 30 for children, 
or 30 kittens and dogs. Use them 
in making Calendars, or jg 
composition work, or for scrap. 
books. You will be delighted 
with them. 





























56-page CATALOGUE with 1609 
small illustrations in it, 
sample pictures, for 25 cents, 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 


GUIDANCE TALKS 
TO TEACHERS 


By S. A. Hamrin 
Teachers and administrators find 
this book very helpful in un- 
derstanding individuals and assisting them 
to learn of their interests, their abilities. 
Tells teachers what to do. Written in an 
easy-to-understand style. Contents in- 
clude “Studying the Individual,” “‘Grow- 
ing up Vocationally,” “Mental Hygiene,” 
and many other valuable chapters. Order 
today. $3.00. Clip this. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


129 N. Market St. 
on. tt. MCKNIGHT 


~PULPIT-CHOIR 


> CONFIRMATION 


are BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 






















Complete publishing services, including 

editorial, production and distribution 

facilities for books and pamphlets. 
Write Dept. 38, for free literature. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street - New York 7, N. Y. 





COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Plane 
Pub. School Music (Beginners and Supervisors), Cho 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, History 
and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, Advan 
Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. & Prof.§, Clari- 


net, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only home study school 
teaching all courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. E-52 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 
Pe ee > Se EEN eT ne course. 
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— ews and Trends a 


> The NEA National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards estimates that for the 
10-year period from 1949-50 thru 1958-59 the children of 
the United States will need 1,045,622 new elementary teach- 
ers and 243,720 new secondary teachers—a total of 1,289,342 
new teachers in the public and private elementary and 
secondary schools. 


This calculation does not take into consideration the new 
teachers needed to extend school services to the preschool 
group—nursery and kindergarten children—and to expand 
secondary-school opportunities. 


At the college level it appears that at least 100,000 new 
teachers will be needed during the same period. 


The most critical need is for elementary teachers qualified 
to provide education of children in the crucial ages from six 
thru 13, when expert teaching is essential to the child's 
success in life. 

New elementary teachers will be needed as follows: 
[1] to replace experienced teachers as they die, retire, or leave 
the classrooms for other reasons-—--559,434: [2] to provide 
one additional teacher for each 30 additional pupils due to 
increased birth rates——262,100; [3| to replace teachers hold- 
ing emergency licenses—-70,000; [4] to reduce the size of 
classes to a nationwide average of 25 pupils—142,460. Total: 
1,033,994. 


L. Frazer Banks, superintendent of schools, Birmingham, 
Ala., was elected chairman at a recent meeting of the Com- 
mission in Washington, succeeding Dean W. E. Peik of the 
University of Minnesota. 


> Improving school transportation thruout the United 
States was the theme of the National Conference on School 
Transportation held in October at Jackson's Mill, W. Va. 


Standards for school-bus construction and driver-train- 
ing programs were developed at this conference called by 
the NEA National Commission of Safety Education and 
sponsored by the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the US Office of Education, the American Asso- 
cation of School Administrators, and the NEA Department 
of Rural Education. 


Engineers of the automotive industry, safety consultants, 
and transportation officers from state education departments 
in 44 states were present. Next month’s NEA JouRNAL will 
carry the recommendations. 


> “Educability and the Schools” was the theme of an 
address delivered recently in Washington before the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science by Ralph 
W. Tyler of the University of Chicago. Among the points 
made in this stimulating address were the following: 
Facility in the use of words is most highly correlated with 
success in American schools. Socalled verbal intelligence is a 
major aspect of educability when educability is defined as 
ability to succeed in typical American schools. 


As long as American schools and colleges remain as 
they are, it is possible to predict the success of individuals 
at any school level. 


The identification of persons who are educable in our 
present schools and colleges and the definition of the 
characteristics associated with success in school are inadequate 
because our schools and colleges, as they are now conducted, 
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are not ideal and do not accomplish all that an interested 
citizenship would expect of a comprehensive system of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher educition. They are inade- 
quate for these reasons: 


Our schools and colleges place primary emphasis upon 
memorization of textbook content, and upon the develop- 
ment of certain limited subject skills rather than upon the 
development of an intelligent. person, able to analyze and 
solve his own problems. 


Too little use is made of pictures, diagrams, motion pic- 
tures, radio, and other auditory materials, as well as experi- 
ences in laboratory, shop, and community, which offer in- 
valuable means of communication. 


There is too narrow a limitation in the areas of experi- 
ence with which our schools commonly deal. Textbook writers 
and teachers tend to come from a restricted middle-class. so 
that elementary-school books do not deal with homes as they 
are known by the large percentage of American children. 


Research in learning has demonstrated the importance of 

ractic or repetition for effective learning. Middle-class 
children carry on a great deal of practice of school work out 
side of the school. Children from lower-class homes do not 
have the opportunity or the stimulus for such work. 


Too little attention is given to the organization of human 
behavior in learning in order to make our American schools 
an adequate proving ground for educability. 


Present school practices fail to take emotional learning 
into account, Frustrations, emotional blocks, and other nega- 
tive emotional! faculties frequently inhibit effective learning. 
According to Tyler, we can attack the problem on two 
fronts: [1] upon the identification and measurement of 
abilities that indicate talents which can be developed by edu- 
cational means; and [2] experimentation of learning so that 


we may know how to capitalize on the talents that are thus 
identified. 


» Teachers in the College of Education at the University 
of Illinois believe that ability to teach should be one of the 
important factors in granting promotions or salary raises to 
the faculty of the college. 


They say that, strange as it may seem, teaching ability has 
sometimes not been recognized as of equal importance with 
other activities such as research, writing books and articles 
for professional journals, and participating in the work of 
educational organizations. 


» A notable event in higher education was the formal 
installation of Dwight Eisenhower as president of Columbia 
University on October 12 before a distinguished worldwide 
gathering of educators. 

In his inaugural address General Eisenhower said: ‘The 
facts of communism . . . shall be taught here... . The truth 
about communism is today an indispensable requirement if 
the true values of our democratic system are to be of so 
assessed. . . . Enlightenment is not only a defender of our 
institutions, it is an aggressive force for the defeat of false 
ideologies. 


® October also marked the publication by the Harvard 
University Press of President James B. Conant’s new book, 
Education in a Divided World {named as November Book- 
of-the-Month by NEA JouRNAL editors. See page 545). 
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Conant voices essentially the same sentiment as Eisenhower, 
stating that education must include “discussion of Soviet 
philosophy and an exposé of its methods.” 


“We study cancer,” writes Conant, ‘‘in order to learn how 
to defeat it. We must study the Soviet philosophy in our 
universities and elsewhere for the same reason.” 


» G.L students are returning for junior and senior years 
at the college level in a measure exceeding all past nonvet- 
eran records, according to Raymond Walters, president of 
the University of Cincinnati, based upon current reports 
from 367 typical universities and colleges. 


As to total numbers, however, the veterans tide is receding. 
In practically all institutions, there ate fewer G.I. students 
than in the peak year of 1947. The peak of total student 
enrolment in the fall is being maintained, however, due to the 
influx of younger students flocking in from the highschools. 


® The highschool and the world of business are too 
far apart in Chicago to allow young people to make an easy 
transition from school to work, according to a study recently 
made at Northwestern University. 


If this is: true in Chicago it is doubtless true in other 
cities. According to this study, future cooperation of school 
leaders, guidance, and industrial personnel men is needed 
with regard to: [1] the student’s preparation for a career; 
[2] his entrance into a vocation; and [3] the progress made 
in the chosen vocation. 


> The critical situation in Europe is causing much back- 


ground preparation for any possible crisis on the part of 
our diplomatic and military leaders. 


National defense officials will put out later this fall a 


defense manual which will outline the defense program for 
the nation in case of need. 


It is also reported that defense officials plan for conferences 


with educators and other groups by or before next spring on 
the whole question of national defense. 


This is a time when educators ought to keep clear 
heads, With the fate of civilization hanging so largely on 
the plans of American leadership in the next few years, 
our American schools have a heavy responsibility. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA will 


outline in a pamphlet, at an eatly date, its proposals for the 
schools in this period of international tension. 


The December issue of THE JoURNAL will carry an out- 
line by James Bryant Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on the place of education in a period of armed truce. 


> Tomorrow morning, according to Norris E. Dodd, direc- 
tor general of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, there will be 55,000 more persons for 


breakfast than there were in the world this morning, and 
so on for every day. 


Thus every year there will be 20 to 25 million more people 
in the world to be fed. How can population continue to in- 
crease at such a rapid rate while our resources decline? 


According to Mr. Dodd there are three necessary points of 
attack: [1] We must increase food production and reduce 
waste; [2] we must adopt more effective plans for distribu- 


tion and utilization of food; and [3] we must make the soil 
secure—it is our resource base. 


Education is the key to all of these problems. That is the 


reason why this country has a stake in educational advance- 
ment thruout the world, ; 
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» The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund is to be ued 
during the coming year, in accordance with the decision of 
the NEA Executive Committee on October 6, following a 
favorable recommendation from the NEA Board of Directors, 


The editorial in this issue outlines the project briefly. 
Further information will appear from time to time in THE 
JouRNAL and in the NEA News. 


» The $5 NEA membership fee which was passed almost 
unanimously by the NEA Representative Assembly in Cleve. 
land last summer is meeting with a favorable response on _ 
the part of teachers thruout the country. 


NEA State Directors, meeting recently in Washington, re- 
ported that teachers are pleased with the improved service 
which this sen-cents-a-week fee makes possible. 


The difference between this year’s and last year's NEA 
dues, points out Elizabeth Crannell of the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Teachers Association, is little more than the price of a pair of 
nylons or a carton of cigarettes. 


There are two major reasons why the fee had to be in. 
creased. One was that costs have risen rapidly in recent years. 
The NEA had had only one previous increase since 1857, 
when the dues were raised from two to three dollars in 1944, 
The second reason for the increase was that more and more 
services have been demanded of the association in order to 
cope with the problems confronting the profession. 


State and local association fees have also been raised, so 
that in some states teachers are paying as much as $10 to $20 
or more for their professional organizations. In terms of 
results achieved, however, by the organized profession, these 
increases are modest, and essential if the profession is to 
go forward. 


& American Education Week will be near at hand when 
this issue reaches readers. Never was the occasion more 
significant than this year. 


The American people need to understand better than they 
do the significance of education in helping to build and main- 
tain the morale and the intellectual skills which will enable 
America to lead the way in the present very tense interna- 
tional situation. 


The theme for 1948, ‘Strengthening the Foundations of 
Freedom,” is most appropriate for the present period. Every 


school in the nation should observe American Education. 
Week. 


& According to a copyrighted article in US News and 
World Report for October 15, “There isn’t going to be wat , 
now, and maybe not for a long time. Elections aren't to upset 
this country either. There will be change, but no violent shift 
in policies, no sharp turn to left or to right. Business is going 
to continue good for several months at least. Jobs are to be 
plentiful, a good, dividends higher, prices firm. Out 
pouring of cash from the Treasury—at a $43,000,000,000- 
a-year rate—assures that. A setback, if one comes after 
midyear 1949, isn’t to be severe.” 


> Teachers who visit NEA headquarters suggest fre- 
quently that THE JOURNAL carry an illustrated feature which 
would give to teachers who cannot come to the headquarters 
building in Washington an idea as to the variety and extent 
of activities going forward there. In an effort to picture this 
program, at least to a limited extent, a photographic feature 
is carried in this issue of THE JOURNAL. See page 517. 


> The 1948 meeting of the NEA Representative Assembly 
‘will be held in Boston, Mass., July 3-8. 
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Suppose America depended on 


this kind of ‘common carrier’ 


e 






m 


a 
be 
Wesg 


Leave suPPOsE that railroads had 
only man power—no equipment 
whatever—and that their employees 
had to transport America’s freight 
on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back pounds of 
freight 15 miles a day, to move a 
ton of freight one mile would cost, 
at present wage rates, $18.45. This 
means that your individual freight 
billon the things you consume would 
amount to $84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 
$20,265 worth of such “tools” as cars 
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and engines and the tracks on 
which they run. These tools so 
greatly multiply the transportation 
output of each worker that the 
average cost of moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 14%¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important 
it is to everyone in America that 
the railroads have the best equip- 
ment available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives...freight cars... 
passenger trains...signals...rail... 
all sorts of improvements just as 
fast as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s 
great rail transportation system, the 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 
even more and better “tools.” Only 


in this way can they continue to 

provide the low-cost, efficient trans- 

portation that is so essential to the 

very life and prosperity of our nation, 
* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR present- 
ing the world’s great musical comedies. 
Every Monday evening over the ABC net- 
work, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 





CHRISTMAS IDEALS Vol. 5. 


Send us your name and address and 
we will send you a FREE copy of our 
beautiful 24-page colored brochure 

with cellophaned cover containing 
sample pages and complete descrip- 
tion of our exquisite new book 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS Vol. 5. 





Write today sure as 


these FREI 


our supply of 


booklets is very limited 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
Xmas Dept.— MILWAUKEE 1, WI 





THE HEALTH 
MAGAZINE 


Published monthly by the American Medical 
Association, HYGEIA presents authoritative 
health information on subjects relating to physi- 
cal and mental well-being. HYGEIA saves 
time, research increases effectiveness 

in teaching Genefal Science, Biology, Home 
Economics, Nursing, Physical Education, and 
Hygiene 

Thousands of leading schools, universities, 
teachers’ colleges, and libraries have used 
HYGEIA for years. This is convincing testi- 
mony to HYGEIA'S proved value as a health 
teaching aid 


Send for full information on Student Group 
Study Plan and Discussion Topic Questions 


eceevcce HITT TODAY BART) 
* 


HYGEIA, Dept. G3 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, III. 
Please send me 


(Free sample copy of HYGEIA and sample Discus- 
sion Topic Questions. 


CF ull information on Student Group Study Plan. 


City 
anit ‘ e 
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Our Readers W R T F | 


US Teacher Exchange 


Ir TEACHER exchange between countries is 


a good thing, would it not be 


beneficial to 


participating schools and teachers between 
widely-separated sections of our own United 


States? There are many ways in which teach 


ers who have spent some time in one section 
of our land might benefit pupils in anothe 
Such an arrangement cannot be carried out 
by teachers individually because too often it 
would mean giving up established security 
Phiu an exchange system a teacher's for 
mer position would be waiting at the end of 


the vear, and the 


teacher himself would 1 
turn revitalized and undoubtedly of greater 
value ; 


leachers should be very 


good “cement 


workers” in these days of 


reentorcing the 
foundations of our interregional and inte 
racial friendships.—GRACE 1. 


ville Mich. 


BOWER, Green- 


@ Let’s have the opinions and suggestions 
of other JOURNAL readers on this proposal of 
interstate teacher exchange. 

The Journal 
DARLING, 
You looked wonderful. Please forgive me 

Love, 

Hector 
@ Wurn this message, addressed to Tut 


JOURNAL, reached our 


office, it was thrown 
into the wastebasket by a new stenographet 
who thought that Hector LeMaire of Plain 
ville, Connecticut, had gotten his personal 
correspondence confused with his profession 
al. The letter was rescued. however, by one 
LeMaire’s 
Readers 


LeMaire’s criticism of 


of our editors who recalled Mi 


article in the May 1948 Journal 


who remember Mr. 


Tur JOURNAL as “a sedate, prim, proper old 


lady who has never in all her wife had he 
bedraggled hair bobbed and curled,” may be 


interested to know that since Mr. LeMaire 


saw the October issue “it’s a date in ‘48. 

Like the proverbial boy who likes recess 
best of all his school subjects, seems like I'm 
gonna like your “Recess” 
bit of 


page best. A little 


humor, a little spice, 


injected into 
our professional magazine won't go amiss. 
RHODE, principal, Franklin Ele 


School, Hewlett, N. Y. 


HAROLD ¢ 


mentary 


Luk JOURNAL is one of the outstanding 
educational magazines published. Congratu 


lations on yout indis 


success in making it 
pensable for every good teacher.—NORMAN B. 
SCHARER, principal, Alhambra City High 


school, Alhambra, Calif. 

1 somerimes think THE JOURNAL tends to 
be an organ to support the administrators 
and to consider teachers as the administra 
tors’ property. Administrators seem to think 
that only they have brains and that teachers 
are merely machines to carry out the execu 


tive orders. I'm not a teacher but a super- 


visor; I'm not peeved.—MyRTLI 


MANN GILLET 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


I THANK you very much for NEA Journar 
which is a noble and wise defence of world 
peace. I admire the American NEA for the 
relief to overseas teachers. It will not forget a 
war-devastated gave to the 
USA an N. Tesla, and teachers such as Suzzallo 
Washington State University as M 
Columbia University ¥ 


New York University 


In this part of Europe in 1912 your corre. 


country, which 


Pupin 
Radosavljevich 


spondent happened to be the first university 
teacher exchanging the old German Herbar 
tianism for new American viewpoints 
Bode 


deed he did not speak English. He hopes still 


l horn- 


dike, Dewey, Horne 


Bagley) and in 


vou will understand his letter and excuse this 


tentative Enelish.—pr. v. RAKIE, Paracin 


Serbia|, Yugoslavia, 


HAVING no storage three years’ 


room tol 
accumulation of JouRNALS, T find it most con- 
venient to file those articles pertaining to 
my particular area of teaching. These I find 
complete on one OF TWO pages, Not continued 
here and there so that clippings get mislaid, 


Whether planned with this in view or not, I 


commend the excellent 


NEA 


fon Me morial Se hool, 


arrangement of the 


JOURNAL.—ELEANOR M. CROSBY, Arling- 


{rlington, Vt. 


Pui September cover is one of the finest 
covers I have ever seen on any educational 
magazine in all the years that I have been 
chief, Ed- 


US Office of E-duca- 


watching them.—FRANKLIN DUNHAM, 
ucational Uses of Radio, 


tion 


Education Week 


Pune wide range of 
Week 


schools of the community are helpful in em 


American 


American Education 


materials you make available to the 


phasizing to parents and to the community 


at large the 


importance of cducation.— 


ARTHUR L. MILLER, 
Lutheran 


and Othe) 


CNECUTLUE 


Synod of 


Eevan- 
Ohio, 


SEOCTELANY 
gelical Missouri, 


Siales. 


I woutp like to commend the 


NEA upon 
(American Education Week packet. 


I was especially 


the fine 
impressed by the Personal 
Growth Leaflets, the Public Relations Man 
ual, the poster, and by such subtleties as the 
substitution of “Horace Mann Public 
Schools” for “Podunk Corner Public Schools.’ 
I would suggest that we always use the name 
of Horace Mann when we are referring to 
FULLER, director, 
School Administration, US Office of Educa- 
tion. 


schools generally.—rpGAR 


“Free” Period 


I am disturbed about the use of the term 


“free period” for teachers. Does it have a 


good psychological when it comes 
to public relations: Will not the public de- 
velop the idea that it is a period in which 


teachers do nothing? 


reaction 


Why not use the term “teacher's planning 
period,” “teacher's activity period,” “pupil's 
conference period,” or some othe: definitive 
ierm expressing activity on the part of the 
teacher or expressing something’s being done 
for the pupil? rose, The Plains 
School, The Plains, Ohio. 


ANNA ( 


@ Wuat do you think? 


[Continued on page 488) 
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| world j ' 
for the re "'Look upon this task of | 
na becoming familiar with 
june the essentials of atomic | 
Pupin energy as an obligation | 
v1jevich directly to your chil- | 
_ dren. . 
iVersity 
Herbar Qual 
Phorn- 
and in 
pes still a 
use this ee 
Paracin t f 








‘Adventures Inside the Atom,” the latest 
in the series of General Electric educa- 
tional ‘‘comics,’* was born of such a need. 


e years’ 
Ost cCon- 


ning to 





el Gal This 16-page, four-color booklet simplifies, 
ntinued for young and old alike, an understand- 
mislaid. ing of the splitting atom, chain reaction, 
vr not, I and isotopes. With simple explanations 
of the it clarifies the meaning of atomic weight 
Arling- and atomic number, radioactivity, and 
natural transmutation. It traces the his- 
tory of atomic studies, discusses current 

ie tinest 


| practices and theories, and outlines the 
cationa 


; plans for possible future applications of 
ve cen 

hief. Ed- the energy from the shattered atom. 

| Eduse Created with the help of top-flight 


nuclear physicists and endorsed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, ‘‘ Adventures 
Inside the Atom”’ is recommended as a 
*‘must’’ in the reading selections of your 
students. You may obtain a sufficient num- 
ber of copies for your classes by filling in 
and mailing the coupon below. 


ducation 
to the 
1 in em 
nimunity 
cation.— 
, Evan- 
i, Ohio, 


\ upon 
packet, 
Personal 
ns Man 
es as the 

Public 
Schools.’ 
he name 
‘ring to 
director, 


f Educa- 


w Mail this Coupon 


the term 


General Electric Company 
t have a 


Dept. 6—235-A 


it comes Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


ublic de- 


: ; Please send me copies of ‘Adventures Inside 
in which ae er 
. the Atom” for use in my class(es). 
planning (grade & subject 
“pupil's 
definitive 
rt of the 


‘ing done 


School 
ie Plains 


GENERAL SH ELECTRIC —— 


' 
{ 
. 
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[Conti (ead from pace sé 
Personal Growth Leaflets 
\ sHort time ago I ordered 100 personal 
vrowth leaflets I decided to go thru the 


4 


leaflets and separate from the entire group 


those few which IT wanted to read. 1 pro 


ceeded to sort them into two stacks—one to 


be read immediately, the other to be read at 


inv leisure. [T have just’ finished separating 


these leaflets, and | find that only a very few 
can wait to be read when I “find the time 
I want to congratulate sou on the prepara 


tion of such a wonderful little library 


1 hope 
that these will have a very wide circulation 
as they deserve an opportunity to fill in the 
five- and 10-minute niches in peoples’ time 
instructive, and edits 


VMars/ fic ld, 


Ihey are interesting 
ing.—R. E. EMERY, allorney at law, 


His. 


RECENTLY I 
print of William Lyon Phelps’ article 


leaflet re 
I Love 


a pleasure that 


rediscovered youl 
lo Teach. 1 ve-read it with 
was shared by every member of this depart 


ment, Lam sure that every prospectiv¢ teaches 


would find 


eal inspiration in having a copy 


before her.—y. &. ANDREWS, Bluefield (W. Va.) 


State Collewe 
S 


@ Tut 


page four of 


feature by Dr. Phelps appears on 
Leaflet 161 


Our Profession Glorious Copies of all PGLs 


ive available from the NEA at le 


Personal Growth 


each; no 


orders accepted for less than 25¢; cash to 
accompany orders for $l or less 
The NEA 
Ler me, once more express Jn feeling ot 


justified pleasure in aflording a humble con 


tribution to the really huge task you are 


doing year after year. | do hereby let you 
know my wish to renew my membership to 
the hard-toiling NEA 


tion fee by the 


L will send subscrip 


next month.—PeDRO JUAN 


ARROYO, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 

Our teachers have observed with keen in 
terest the thoroness and the vigor of the in 
vestigations made in the past by the NEA. 
Such action has increased greatly the respect 
of the teachers for their national organization 
and it has also plaved a part in’ improved 


teacher morale.—Lowtsi 


Pouglikee pste (N. Y.) Teachers 


GRAHAM secretary, 


Association. 


Advice to Parents 


\s A teacher of 40 years standing who reads 
the NEA Journal 


interested in the 


from cover to cover, | am 
“That's My Boy,” 


from an 


letter 


N\ ptember page 348 


> 


anonymous 
father whose sons seem unable to meet aca 
demic requirements 

It seems strange that boys of reasonable in 
telligence who can converse on such topics as 
United Nations, Congress, conservation, poli 
tics, religion, sports, the arts should be al 
lergic to literature and science 

Isn't literature an art? As for scicnce, T sug 
vest that father and sons read Mr. Lilienthal’s 
“Youth in the Atomic Age 


Detroit, Mich. 


PAULA HENZI 


WHat 


from such a letter as 


conclusions are teachers to draw 


Phat's My Boy” in the 
Scptemben Should we 


Journal measure a 


child’s achievement in school by the pape: 
routes he has served, the financial help he 
may olfer his family, his ability as a conver 


. : ges 
sutionalist, his interest in world atldairs: We 


188 


agree that all these elements will make him | 


a worthwhile citizen and an interesting pe 
son. But do they make him a good student: 
[he father does not tell what time his son 
has for study. 

It's time parents and children realized the 
importance of school, Or if it has none, let's 


all have paper routes!—RUTH L. 


BROWN AND 


RUTH A leachers, Amherst High 


OLDFIELD, 
Mass 


school, Amherst, 


NEA Institute of Organization Leadership 


I stouLp like to express a word of personal 
appreciation for the fine work of the 1918 
Institute of Organization Leadership. It was 
certainly one of the finest professional expe 
riences | have ever had. I feel that all mem 
bers of the Institute owe a vote of thanks for 
the marvelous 


leadership given us.—J. A. 


j 


IRAVIS, assistant secreta Mississippi Educa 


hion {ssocialion, 


IT wistt to thank vou for giving me the op 
portunity of attending the NEA Institute. It 
Was an experience that will mark a milestone 
Never have I had 


to meet so many interesting people and talk 


in mv life an opportunity 


ovel 


problems that only the 


concern hot 
practicing teachers but also us future teach 
ers. I received help from the people [ met, 
the classes I attended. and the discussions that 
we had among ourselves 

NEA 


lo pal 


think that the 


regret giving us the 


However I do hot 
will ever chance 
ticipate. | believe that it is thru the coopera 
tion of FEA and the teachers already prac 
ticing that the teaching profession will be 
able to reach that standard which is desired. 
I hope that the NEA will continue 


to spread FTA and permit its attendance at 


Theretore 


such Institutes.—cirrus MELCHIOR, president, 
FTA chapter, Indiana State Teachers ( ol 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. 

@ Dates for the 1949 NEA Institute are 


19. Watch 


for program plans and details in future issues 


tentatively set for July 25-August 


of Ture JourNat. 


Growing vs Smaller World 
How regrettable it is that so many people 
think the world is growing smaller—that we 
live in a smaller world 
Phe person not living in’a growing world 
is a sorry spectacle. From the day he lies in 
his cradle, his world begins to expand, first 
from the objects his imperfect vision dis 
cerns about him to the confines of the entire 
room. 
He comes to the out-of-doors and his world 
The communits 
Reading 


Thru travel, reading 


grows by leaps and bounds. 


unfolds untold) wonders. permits 


new means of growth 
and conversation his world grows bevonds the 


state and nation lands 


into foreign ocean 
depths, the bowels of the earth, and out into 
planets. 

kducation has set us free to live in a 
greater, growing, and ever 
world. 


more beautiful 


Phe concept of a smaller world is danger 


ous because it tends to justify a fight fon 


‘lebensraum.’ would 


Selfpreservation cause 


us to kill, conquer, and subdue our neigh 
bors. But since we are living in overlapping 
worlds, the education of all 


people must 


teach the principles of living together.—cari 
o. wirr, principal, Junior Highschool, Kenne- 


wick, Wash. 


oe 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 
has brought me a high 


income and many per- 






sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “I can face the fu- 


ture with confidence now, and it makes me 


happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 


and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 


Mr. Hardy 


spent 12 years in agricui- 


tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 


earnings and an opportunity to make 


full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 


fished career, and became a 


Mut 


ual 


Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life 


Insurance 


selling is the right career for you. This 


inay be your 


opportunity to mz 
better use of your abilities. 


To pre 


ike 
de- 


termine your chances for success in this 


profitable field, simply spend 


1in- 


the 


30 n 
utes in your own home— taking 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 


qualify, our nearest manager will ex- 
plain the excellent on-the-job training 


course we offer a man to help him 
become established. And your contract 


under the 


Compensation Plan 


famous Mutual 


Lifeti 


provides — libs 


me 
ral 


commissions, service fees and a com- 


fortable retirement income. 


Your starting point is the Aptitude 
Test. Send the coupon for it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street 


GENTLEMEN 


Please send me your aptitude test. 


Name 


Home Address 


NEA JOURNAL 


November 


New York 5,N.Y. 


..1122 
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Teachers Lead toward World Unity 


NE of the most important planks in our 
Victory Program calls for action on the 
international front. Teachers around the world 
have a large part to play in winning the peace. 
Much has already been done in connection 
with our War and Peace Fund, UN, Unesco, 
WOTP, and the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund |OTRF]. Much remains to be done. 
The stake of American teachers in world un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and unity is beyond 
calculation. 

A year ago our NEA Executive Committee 
announced the OTRF in recognition of a 
widespread demand among our members. ‘The 
response was beyond all expectations. More 
than $276,000 was gladly contributed to this 
fund. A report of its use appeared in NEA 
JOURNAL for September, pages 353-55. ‘Thou- 
sands of letters from teachers in war-devastated 
countries who received help have touched the 
hearts of American teachers. Many members 
of our Representative Assembly, our Board of 
Directors, and our state and local associations 
have urged that our overseas activities be con- 
tinued. Accordingly, the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee at its recent meeting in Washington 
voted unanimously to continue our work in 
this field another year. 

‘The new program will be similar to that of 
last year, but in the light of our experience 
with O'VRF and in view of changing conditions 
it will be somewhat more flexible and broader 
in scope. It may include teachers in all coun- 
tries with which the United States has diplo- 
matic relations, and it will place more empha- 
sis on helping teachers in their professional 
leadership. 

In this fund-raising, as last year, there will 
be no campaign in the sense of an active drive. 
The purpose is merely to bring to all teachers 
an Opportunity to help fellow teachers over- 
seas thru the channels of the organized pro- 
fession. Existing machinery of local state, na- 


tional, and world associations will be used. 
Funds will be collected by local associations 
and transmitted thru the state associations to 
the National Education Association. Overhead 
will be kept at a minimum. 

‘The fund will continue to be known as the 
Overseas leacher-Relief Fund. It will be spent 
under the direction of the NEA Executive 
Committee, which will determine in the light 
of world conditions the precise purposes for 
which expenditures may be made. 

More emphasis will be placed on bringing 
teachers from other countries for short visits 
to observe educational institutions and to form 
friendships with teachers in the United States. 
Local or state associations which wish to do so 
may provide a sum of money to cover expenses 
for one or more overseas guests or may join 
with other associations in bringing such guests. 

While the OTRF is being announced at this 
Thanksgiving time in the hope that many 
teachers will wish to make this a thank offering, 
no specific date has been set for the campaign. 
The time and manner of making the collection 
is left to each state and local association. Some 
associations will collect their funds between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Others will pre- 
fer to wait till early in the new year or until 
spring. 

It is hoped that every teacher will wish to 
give at least one dollar to this great cause. 
Many will wish to give $10. Some on higher sal- 
aries will give more. What we give will indicate 
to ourselves and to the public the importance 
we attach to teaching as an instrument of world 
understanding and peace. ‘Vhe most we can 
give will meet only a part of the need. The 
OTRF gives us all a chance to put ourselves 
in the place of our fellow teachers around the 
world and to help them in their hour of need. 
What we do for peace speaks louder than what 
we say. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Feaitor 
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che Editor's Page 


IN A NUTSHELL 


4 Give thanks for America 

¢ Civilization is rooted in faith 

¢ No one can afford to fail himself. 

4 Society is always saved by the few. 

@ Aims are more important than methods. 

@ Education requires content, as well as form. 


The base of the word “commission” is MISSION. 


> + 


Teach every child the obligation to respect engagements. 


bd 


It costs less than ten cents a week to belong to the NEA. 


od 


How many teachers have you recruited to take vour place? 


o, 
~* 


The business of the leader is to turn weakness into strength, 
obstacles into stepping stones, and disaster into triumph. 


Our Three Basic Institutions 

CIVILIZATION is kept alive and nourished by three basic 
institutions which emphasize the human values—the 
home, the church, and the school. Each has a distinctive 
role. The home has the child 24 hours a day during the 
formative infant years when habits and attitudes are 
largely fixed. The church dignifies and ennobles the 
family and concerns itself with the life of the spirit from 
the cradle to the grave. \t is an anchor which may hold 
when all others fail. The free public school is the only 
institution that serves all the children of all the people 
and welds them into a common brotherhood of human- 
ity. Homes and churches are best in countries where the 
public school has laid strong foundations in intelligence, 
character, and skill. It is important that each of our 
three basic institutions shall understand and help the 
cthers. American Education Week is a good time to em- 
phasize this threefold relationship. 


Television and the Schools 

Wuat effect will television have on peoples’ habits 
and consequently on their mental and emotional lives? 
How will it effect school children and family life? In the 
larger metropolitan centers television is spreading rap- 
idly and Televiser Monthly is interested in surveying its 
effects. Thomas E. Coffin of Hofstra College found that 
in homes where there are television sets reading has de- 
clined by 18%, movie attendance 20%, evening radio 
listening 68%, and total participation in entertainments 
outside the home 24%. Other facts turned up by Tele- 
viser are that by August 1, 1948, there were 466,504 tele- 
vision receivers thruout the country, 417,429 of them in 
homes—more than 50°, of them in the New York area. 
It is predicted that there will be 13,570,000 sets made by 
the end of 1952, 
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A Teacher's Thanksgiving Prayer 
Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee for the gift of 
responsibility. Give us this day our daily bread olf cour- 
age and wisdom, and forgive us our debts of past failure 
as we forgive those who have failed us. And lead us not 
into the temptation of indifference to the great issues 
and needs of our time. But deliver us from the evils of 
doubt and fear and suspicion and all pettiness. Grant 
that out of the wide fellowships and noble companion. 
ships of our calling may come a déep purpose to go for- 
ward as we have never gone forward before. Give us the 
strength to translate our dreams into the concrete things 
that must be done day by day to realize those dreams. 
And may the inspiration of great teachers of all ages be 
and ever abide with us. 


The Local Association Is the Foundation 


‘Tue local association is the-foundation for the pia 
structure of our united teaching profession. Only by 
building active local education associations sensitive to 
the needs of their communities can we build strong 
united state, national, and world groups. We can build 
strong locals once we set ourselves to the task and do the 
things that need to be done. We have only begun. There 
are now 2371 locals affiliated with the NEA. There 
should be at least 6000 to reach into every community 
in the country. Relatively few of our locals have learned 
to develop dynamic programs of action and to set every 
member to work on the problems of the profession. We 
are only beginning to train a leadership for peace with 
the definite objectives which characterize our prepara- 
tion for war. 

How shall the local association derive its program? It 
can follow the pattern of its own past, repeating the out- 
moded practices of the horse-and-buggy days, as many 
locals are still doing. It can study the work of other loc al 
associations and seek to build into its program the best 
practices wherever found. This is a valuable approach 
and will bear fruit, but it is not enough. To be fully elf- 
fective local leaders must build a program around con- 
tinuing creative study of the needs of the community. 
When teachers contribute generously to the life of the 
community outside the school they will find increasingly 
generous support from the community for their work 
within the school, 


November Is the Month 


NOvEMBER is the peak month in the enlistment of 
teachers in our united profession. The outlook is unus- 
ually good, and a little extra effort can make it even bet- 
ter. Now is the time to complete enrolments and to take 
action looking toward unification—local, state, and na- 
tional. 

The persons in the following groups hold strategic 
positions of leadership and have special responsibility 
for the advancement of the profession: officers of local 
and state associations; teachers-college executives; class- 
room-teacher leaders; state NEA directors; editors of 
educational journals; elementary and secondary princi- 
pals; supervisors and directors; city, county, and state 
superintendents. 
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At the Crossroads of Destiny 


E LIVE in an age in which civi- 

lization has become largely iden- 
tified with mechanization. Machines, 
engines, gadgets, technology, and 
power are the basis of the structure of 
our economic society. The pressing of 
buttons and the pulling of levers con- 
trol the commercial and industrial 
dynamics of modern life. 

No less farreaching than the com- 
mercial revolution and the industrial 
revolution is the coming atomic revo- 
lution, which, like them, came from a 
revolution in ideas. 

The long-accepted idea that th 
atom was the irreducible substance of 
the universe gave way in the last 50 
years to the idea that the atom itself 
was a little universe of whirling bodies 
of tremendous energy and power. The 
atomic revolution received its mighty 
impulse from inside the atom. 

The inside of the atom received its 
revolutionary meaning and source of 
power from inside the minds of men 
and women working quietly in uni- 
versity laboratories with little support 
or reward of the world. The commer- 
cial revolution, the industrial revolu- 
tion, and the atomic revolution have 
all helped to make the one world nec- 
essary for human existence even in our 
time. 

In this age of the power of machines 
we need to recognize the power of 
ideas. In this age of mechanical inven- 
tion we need the adaptations of po- 
litical and social inventions. In this 
age of the scientific mechanism we 
need the saving values of spiritual 
idealism. 

America must be strong in econom- 
ic and military power, but a strong 
America must rely more on democratic 
ideas and moral idealism than on eco- 
nomic and military power. America 
must become more democratic at home 
lor the saving of her own soul and for 
moral power in saving the freedom of 
the people of the world. 

The great human freedoms for 
which the war was won make danger- 
ous lags out of the idea of the innate 
‘Superiority of a master class, a master 
race, and a master state. The atomic 
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FRANK P. GRAHAM 


President 
University of North Carolina 


bomb in the hands of the absolute 
state is the greatest threat which has 
come to man. 

The contemporary world is the bat- 
tleground in the global struggle of 
ideas for the possession of the mind 
and spirit of man. The colleges and 
universities are the outposts in this 
struggle of ideas. The colieges of lib- 
eral arts; the land-grant colleges; the 
university graduate schools with their 
scientific, social, and humane research- 
ers hold the farthest outposts. 

It is a cause for alarm that not only 
the humane and social studies in the 
colleges but even elementary and sec- 
ondary education are conceived by the 
Congress to be almost nonessential in 
programs of national and democratic 
defense. 

The Hebrews discovered the sover- 
eignty of the one God. The Greeks 
made us aware of man as a person of 
noble proportions and creative capac- 
ities. And modern man has with mi- 
croscope, test tube, and telescope un- 
covered the world of nature, matter, 
and things. 

The world of science, of things, of 


machines and gadgets crowds hard up- 
on the conception of both God and 
man. The world of science, technol- 
ogy, and things needs the saving bal- 
ance, and deeper meaning of the liber- 
al arts, the humane tradition, and the 
spiritual conception of man and the 
universe. 

Without a sense of values, ethical 
and humane, and without the insights 
of the human spirit, the discoveries of 
one generation become glibly exalted 
above the wisdom and insights of one 
hundred generations. 

Modern science, industrialism, and 
materialism need the balance of the 
humane and social studies, need phi- 
losophy and religion to prevent a de- 
structive impact upon the conception 
of the freedom, dignity, integrity, and 
moral autonomy of the individual 
humanbeing. 

The conceptions of the modern sci- 
entific age have contributed greatly to 
the knowledge and progress of man 
and civilization but deeply need an 
emphasis on the sovereignty of the 
moral law, moral values beyond sci- 
ence, ethical ideas above force and to- 
talitarian power, and spiritual insights 
which will make a deeper and wider 
synthesis—a new integration of old 
and new ideas in the unity of learn- 
ing, the unity of human personality, 
the unity of mankind, the unity of the 
universe—one world, one family, one 
God. 

As surely as the Italian and Iberian 
peninsulas were the home of the com- 
mercial revolution and Britain was 
the island home of the industrial rev- 
olution, so America is the continental 
home of the atomic revolution. 

Standing where cross the high road 
and low road of human destiny, may 
our country—with her ideas, her mech- 
anisms, and her schools and colleges— 
not fail mankind in this tragic hour. 

Rather, may America, rising to the 
responsibility of her power and the 
opportunity for her greatness, become 
more free and democratic in her own 
life. May she give renewed and gen- 
erous hopes of food and freedom to 
the starving and fearful peoples of this 
age as brothers of men and sons of 
God in one world neighborhood of 
human brotherhood. 

—Adapted from an address, “Ma- 
chines and Ideas in World Coopera- 
tion,” before the NEA Department of 
Higher Education, July 5. 
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O AGENCY has a greater respon- 

sibility or a greater right to be 
adequately equipped for its job than 
our educational system. 

Under the stern necessity of war, 
our industrial processes were stepped 
up many times over, thru the use of 
exciting new inventions and technics. 
In this postwar era, industry is con- 
tinuing that warborn progress. 

With the ending of the war, radio 
communication has been developed 
by its many former users and by many 
new users on a vast, unheard-of scale— 
but not by the field of education. 

Look for a moment at the great race 
to establish new stations in the field 
of broadcasting—x race in which edu- 
cation has been left at the barrier. 

When the war ended, America had 
fewer than 1000 standard stations. 
loday we have more than double that 
number—2000 either com- 
pleted or a-building. And there are 
600 applications pending. 

The end of the war found us with 
18 FM stations. Today we have 1400 
in operation or under construction. 

We had only six television stations. 
Today, despite tremendous costs, we 
have 30 television stations on the air. 
We have 100 more under construction 
and applications pending for 300. 

Railroads, taxicabs, and _ public 
utilities are converting to radio. Bus- 
lines, trucklines, doctors’ autos, deliv- 
ery trucks, private autos are being 
equipped with radio. 


stations 


Stragglers 


We are in the midst of a commu- 
nication revolution. Educators are 
among our chief communicators. In 
that revolution they should be march- 
ing at the head of the column. Instead 
they are the stragglers. 

Educators have a three-fold duty in 
our society: [1] To provide more ef- 
fective, imaginative, zestful education 
for those now in school. [2] To reach 
those who cannot go to college. [3] To 
provide a continuing educational op- 
portunity for those out of school. 

How can radio help the American 
educator achieve these goals of a more 
abundant education for all? 
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Radio Tower vs Ivory Tower 


The chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, in a forthright and provocative 
statement, charges that education is falling far 
behind in the use of radio, which so many 


other agencies are using with effectiveness. 


The potentialities of radio as a 
tool for the educator are generally 
conceded. Still, we are faced with the 
fact that this tool is largely unused by 
the nation’s schools. 

It is high time that educators and 
boards of education and our univer- 
sity trustees all over the nation avail 
themselves of one of the most potent 
forces ever given to mankind. 


Use Commercial Radio 


Educators should make the fullest 
possible use of the regular commercial 
broadcast service. American radio sta- 
tions are licensed to serve in the pub- 
lic interest. Ihe Commission has con- 
sistently held that stations must in- 
clude a reasonable amount of pro- 
gram material of broadly educational 
nature to serve the public interest. 

WHAS in Louisville, Kentucky, is 
making radio history by cooperating 
with the University of Louisville to 
broadcast the first college course for 
credit ever offered by any standard 
commercial station. This school will 
never suffer from overcrowding. There 
will be no wear and tear on the cam- 
pus, no light bills, no coal bills, no 
living accommodations for students. 

I sincerely hope that commercial 
broadcasters and educators  every- 
where will follow this experiment. 

Educators should consult with local 
radio stations and work out arrange- 
ments mutually profitable. In seeking 
this aid, educators must adapt them- 
selves to broadcasting technics. 

Every schoolroom in America 
should be equipped with a radio set. 
It should be freely integrated with 
classroom work as a major educational 
tool. As soon as television becomes 
available in a community, every 
schoolroom should be equipped with 
a television screen—the_ electronic 
blackboard of the future. 





WAYNE COY 





But because there are limits to what 
the commercial broadcaster can do for 
education, a vast opportunity is open 
to the radio station operated directly 
by a school system. 

Education was a leader in the field 
of broadcasting in the early days of 
the art. Education abdicated that 
leadership. 

The story of educational radio in 
standard broadcasting is mostly a 
story of lost opportunities. In the 
early days, schools loomed _ large 
among the pioneers. But as programs 
of the commercial stations became 
more elaborate, the schools failed to 
keep pace. Many surrendered their 
licenses. Today only 34 standard sta- 
tions are operated by educational in- 
stitutions. Of these, nine sell time. 
That compares with 2000 stations op- 
erated by commercial interests. 

As time went on and educational 
leaders realized what great power had 
slipped thru their fingers, there was 
much pedagogical breastbeating and 
remorse thruout the land. 

By the time of the Commission's 
frequency allocation hearings in 1944, 
the educators were well-organized and 
presented an impressive case. 

The Commission was induced to 
give education its second chance in 
radio in the new static-free, -high- 
fidelity FM band. The Commission 
allocated 20 channels for the noi- 
commercial educational FM service- 
enough for at least 800 stations. 

There was general rejoicing. But 
looking at the progress that has been 
made up to the present—four years 
later—I am more than a little worried. 

There are now only 17 noncom- 
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mercial educational FM stations in 
operation. Ten more are under con- 
struction. There are only four appli- 
cations pending. 

I realize fully the unusual diffi- 
culties that face educational institu- 
tions—especially tax-supported insti- 
tutions. Because of the novelty of this 
educational tool, a considerable cam- 
paign of education is required to in- 
form the taxpayers, the legislatures, 
and the schoolboards of the possibil- 
ities of this new approach. 

Moreover, most educators them- 
selves are trained in the old ways of 
teaching. The use of radio makes 
strange new demands on the teaching 
profession. 

In view of the possibility of 800 sta- 
tions and state and regional networks, 
we can see that we are hardly on the 
threshold of noncommercial educa- 
tional FM radio. The success of some 
of the stations already in operation 
should be an incentive to all other 
school systems. 

Radio channels are too valuable to 
be left in idleness. If educators fail 
to utilize them, they will have lost 
their second and perhaps last chance 
to own and operate their own radio 
stations, 

If education should lose out in FM, 
it would also lose its chance in facsim- 
ile broadcasting. The educational in- 
stitution that delays too long and 
wakes up to find all the educational 
FM channels in its area gone will also 
be foreclosed from using this electronic 
printing press. 


Midget FM 


Some school systems that have been 
considering a fullsize FM station, but 
have neither the money nor the staff 
resources to make the plunge just yet, 
have an example to follow. 

Syracuse University for more than 
a year has been broadcasting an effec- 
tive wellrounded program _ service 
over a two-and-a-half-watt FM _ trans- 
mitter. It covers a three-mile area 
around the campus with a satisfactory 
signal. 

The transmitter for this type sta- 
tion can be installed for around $2500 
and converted to a fullsize station 
later if desired. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has issued a_ proposal to 
amend its rules and regulations to 
permit such broadcasting with power 
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of 10 watts or less as one of its estab- 
lished services. 

The Commission will make a final 
decision on this matter soon. I urge 
you to watch for it and to investigate 
the possibilities of this service. 


Gas-Pipe Radio 

We come now to still another type 
of low-power broadcasting. This is the 
socalled “wired wireless,” ‘wired 
radio,” “carrier current radio,” or 
“power casting.” It is also affection- 
ately known as “gas-pipe radio.” 

Sometimes the signal is sent over 
steam pipes or the metal framework 
of buildings. Most systems, tho, utilize 
electric light wires. Thirty colleges are 
using this low-power AM (amplitude 
modulation) type of broadcasting. 

The programs are received only in 
the buildings housing the students. 
They are received over an ordinary 
AM receiving set. Cost of this type 
station ranges from $1000 to $4000. 

While it is not now necessary to 
obtain a license from the FCC to op- 
erate these stations, they are still re- 
quired to conform to certain techni- 
cal requirements. 

No television channels are now re- 
served specifically for noncommercial 
educational use, altho educators are 
welcome to apply for regular com- 
mercial channels. In any event, edu- 
cators should be doing some serious 
thinking on the use of television. 

The final decision as to whether 
your schools are to establish radio 
stations of their own may not be in 
your hands. But the responsibility for 
initiating steps to start such stations 
does rest with all of you. Unless you 
see the need and understand the im- 
plications of radio, nothing will be 
accomplished. 


What Radio Can Do 


Thru radio it is possible for a 
school system to make the services of 
a few highly-specialized teachers avail- 
able to classes in scores of buildings 
scattered over a large city. The less 
highly-trained classroom teachers can 
supplement the radio programs with 
many types of visual aids. 

Improvement in technic is highly 
important but only if you have access 
to a microphone. Educators should 
not be content with crumbs of time 
that fall from the table of commercial 
broadcasting. They should _ bestir 


themselves to get a table of their own. 
When educators, trained in subtle 
arts of broadcasting, take their right- 
ful places at the microphones of the 
noncommercial educational stations, 
they will be taking education to the 
people. They will enter the homes, 
offices, taverns, autos, airplanes, even 
the buses and trolleys. They will be- 
come familiar and welcome visitors. 
This will make for better under- 
standing between town and gown. 
This will be a public-relations ven- 
ture that will bear fruit in many ways. 
Speed up and energize your class- 
room work with your own station. 
And use the station to share your 
specialized knowledge, your teaching 
skill with those beyond the immediate 
confines of your schools. End your 
isolation from the main stream of the 
life of your community and nation, 


Number One Priority 


This is the road to that greater 
equality in education that has ever 
been one of America’s brightest 
dreams. The ivory tower must make 
way for the radio tower. 

A radio-minded public and a radio- 
minded generation of students await 
the radio-minded educator. The 
building of a radio station rates your 
number one priority. 

I realize that it is presumptuous to 
suggest a new task to the nation’s edu- 
cators who are already struggling so 
magnificently with their Gargantuan 
postwar burden. However, we all 
know the truth of the old saying, “Il 
you want something done, ask a busy 
man.” 


FM radio channels now reserved 
cannot be held in idleness indefi- 
nitely, 


Education’s pedestrian pace is an 
anachronism in a supersonic age. 

We should have statewide, regional, 
and nationwide educational networks. 

Radio, fully and competently used, 
should put American education 25 
years ahead of its present timetable. 

I offer my assurance that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
will do everything in its power to help 
you take educational broadcasting out 
of the dream stage and make it an 
actuality. 

—Adapted from an address before 
the Second Annual Conference on 
Radio in Education sponsored by In- 
diana University in July 1948. 
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ib gus NG men all over the nation 
recently registered for our first 
peacetime draft. In many cases they 
are slightly younger brothers of the 
boys and girls who won the last war. 
We paid a terrific price in lives and 
wealth to stop Nazi aggression against 
decency, justice, and peace. 

Today we see another form of to- 
talitarianism spreading over Europe 
and Asia. We face the grave question 
of whether, short of war, we can stop 
communist aggression. We know the 
price of another war could be the de- 
struction of civilization. 

We must keep America strong in 
this troubled period. This strength 
must be economic and moral as well 
as military. Our position of world 
leadership is not an easy role. We are, 
it is true, the strongest, wealthiest, 
most powerful nation in the world. 

gut, to with 
is our present problem. To 


combine wisdom 
powe! 
stay level-headed, keep our perspec- 
forward in 
strengthening our democratic 


tive, and move. steadily 
proc- 
esses and faith—that is our challenge. 

There is hysteria in our country. 
It takes the form of suppression of 
reading materials, suspicion of per- 
sons who do not hold the majority 
view, faise accusations, and denial of 
fair hearings. Each time freedom of 
thought and conscience is impatred 
for anyone, it ts impaired for all of us. 

Our strength in America lies only 
partly in our wealth. It lies largely in 
our moral tradition, conceived in a 
marriage of religious and_ political 
ideals, of the sanctity of the human 
individual. It is this tradition we 
spring to defend. It is the free life for 
man we would like to promote on the 
earth, for freedom and progress are 
inseparable. 

G. B. Chisholm, eminent  psychia- 
irist, put it this way [The Psychiatry 
of Enduring Peace and Social Prog- 
ress, William Alanson White Psychia- 
tric Foundation, 1946]: “Man’s free- 
dem to observe and think freely is as 
essential to his survival as are the spe- 
cific methods of survival of the other 
sirds must fly, fish 
must swim, herbivorous animals must 


species to them. 


eat grasses and cereals, and man must 
observe and think freely.” 


The Totalitarian View 
The totalitarian philosophy takes 
the Opposite view. Out of Moscow 


» 


196 


have come two recent examples of the 
communist war on freedom. The first 
was the official spanking meted out to 
Russian composers who did not follow 
the “party line.” 

The second was reported in the New 
York Herald Tribune of September 
12, 1948. The central committee of the 
Communist Party, said the Tribune, 
“rebuked a humor magazine and fired 
the editor because the publication has 
not been serving as an ‘organ of Soviet 
satire and humor.” The committee 
demanded, among other things, that 


cratic citizen he must have freedom of 
inquiry, thought, speech, assembly, 
and conscience. 

In return for these freedoms he 
agrees to protect his fellow men from 
violent overthrow of the government, 
But he stands ready to use democratic, 
constitutional means for orderly 
changes desired and designed by the 
people. He realizes, too, that he must 
protect the freedoms of others if he is 
to retain his own. 

We know that our democracy in the 
United States today is imperfect. We 


Persoualtty 


FOR DEMOCRACY 


‘ 


‘criticize bour- 
geois western culture and show up its 
ideological emptiness and drivel.” 

‘These examples show what a farce 
the concept of intellectual and artistic 
freedom is made to be under totali- 
tarianism. In a totalitarian state a 
man’s mind is made up for him by the 
ruling group. As far as possible he is 
kept ignorant of desirable alternatives. 

If he discovers that there are other 
and better ways, he is cowed into sub- 
mission or he is purged by one method 
or another. Fear and ignorance are the 
weapons of the dictator. 

In devising methods for screening 
anti-Nazis in Germany after the war, 
a noted psychiatrist, David Levy, 
found that high on the list of experi- 
ences in the lives of anti-Nazis was 
travel outside Germany. 


the humor magazine 


Positive Faith of Democracy 


Democracy is built on a_ positive 
faith. It calls for the positive elements 
of human personality. It is built upon 
trust among men. It is posited on the 
belief that each person of mature 
years shall have not only the free right 
but also the moral responsibility to 
help shape the destiny of the nation. 
To reach this full stature of the demo- 


could cite many current violations of 
the ideals of the American dream. We 
must move vigorously to correct these 
faults. 


Our Strength 


If we are to continue to be strong 
and to grow stronger as a nation, we 
must do much more than draft our 
young men. We must live in such a 
way that we demonstrate to ourselves 
and others our deep faith in the right- 
ness and strength of democracy. 

We know pretty well what we are 
against, but we will be strong only if 


_we have deep conviction about and 


knowledge of what we are for. Those 
things that democracy is for should be 
taught to our children in our homes, 
churches, schools, and communities. 
Our democratic tradition will be 
safe in the hands of those who have 
been given the opportunity freely to 
learn what it stands for and compare 
it with the competing systems in the 
world today. For the democratic ideal 
of human association is the best yet 
conceived by man for promoting the 
development of each individual. 
Because democracy places the direc- 
tion of one’s own affairs in his own 
hands and the hands of his fellow cit- 
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jens, one must be a mature person to 
be a democratic citizen. He has to be 
the kind of personality who enjoys 
freedom, who does not need a boss or 
dictator to tell him what to think be- 
cause he is too afraid or too immature 
to think for himself. 

The democratic citizen matches his 
freedom with responsibility. He serves 
on juries when called. He attends 
town meetings and takes part where 
he has a constructive contribution to 
make. 


He votes in primaries and special 


ALICE V. 


Professor of Education, 


whatever their origin, this democratic 
personality does more than is asked 
of him. 

He could stay home, wear his carpet 
slippers, be comfortable. He could 
avoid the inevitable disputes and en- 
mities that come when you take re- 
sponsibility and stand up for some- 
thing you believe. But he knows that 
too many feet idling in carpet slippers 
hurt the prospects for building good 
community living. 

He has tried consistently to keep up 
with the important issues in the world 


KELIHER 


New York University 


This first in a series of three articles by Dr. Keliher sketches her 


concept of personality for democracy. In two succeeding arti- 


cles she will describe more specifically how elementary school 


and the highschool can develop ‘personality for democracy.” 


schoolboard elections, in referendums 
as well as general elections. When he 
votes he knows the issues involved, has 
studied the records of the candidates, 
and votes to the best of his knowledge 
and conscience in such a way as to pro- 
mote the good of all. 

When volunteers are called to raise 
lunds for the hospital, to fight a brush 
fire, to build a strong civilian defense 
unit, he is there doing what his health 
and strength permit. 

If he is elected to the schoolboard 
he attends meetings regularly, casts 
his vote for what in his judgment is 
best for all the children of the com- 
munity. 

When an ignorant and bigoted mi- 
nority attempts to use force to prevent 
a family from occupying the new home 
they have bought, he joins the newly 
lormed Citizens Committee for Hu- 
man Rights and works to allay fears 
and combat prejudice. Wherever he 
sees a need he can help meet, he 
promptly joins with others in a con- 
certed effort to make democracy work 
and function in his own community. 

Because he is a mature person, be- 
cause he trusts democratic processes, 
because he is sensitive to the needs of 
others, because he respects people, 
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today. He remembers that the Nazis 
and anti-Nazis were both minorities in 
Germany and that if the great middle 
group of no-opinion, do-nothings had 
bestirred themselves in the interest of 
the common good, the story of Ger- 
many might have been very different. 
He acts on what he believes. 


Respect for Others 


Yet with all of his independence of 
judgment and readiness to take a po- 
sition, this citizen respects his neigh- 
bor’s right to a different position. He 
believes so firmly in democratic proc- 
esses that he is sure that in free and 
open debate, the better position will 
win. 

But this means that he insists on 
free and open debate so that ideas may 
compete freely for public favor and 
choice. 

If other opinions and positions win 
out, this man is willing to compromise 
and still work for the common goal, 
altho he may have differed with it 
originally, He may realize that his pro- 
posal was ahead of the times and 
therefore doomed to failure if forced 
upon people not ready to accept it. 
He may recognize that he has not 
made his proposition clear; if so he 


continues his effort to help people see 
what he is after. 

Or he may be convinced he was 
wrong, and because he is mature and 
flexible he can, with a sense of humor 
and balance, acknowledge his error. 
The mature person knows that it is 
humanly impossible to be right all of 
the time. He knows that physical sci- 
entists often have to pursue hundreds 
of false leads before they come upon 
the right one. He accepts the same de- 
termination to learn from error in his 
pursuit of a better and more compre- 
hensive democracy. 


Concern for Education 

This democratic citizen is deeply 
concerned with education in his com- 
munity and in the nation. He wants 
his children and the children of all his 
countrymen to be literate in the vital 
issues Of our nation and of the world 
today so that they will be ready and 
able to cope with the complex prob- 
lems his generation is passing on to 
them. 

He goes to budget hearings and 
raises his voice in favor of adequate 
funds for securing welleducated teach- 
ers, good libraries, buildings, and 
equipment suitable for growing citi- 
zens. He fights the efforts of interest 
groups to force upon school authori- 
ties their point of view to the exclu- 
sion of others. He insists that he wants 
the minds of his children to be free 
and open but at the same time well- 
filled with the positive meanings of 
living in a democracy. 

And finally this ideal democratic 
personality knows that his home is the 
cradle of democracy. He treats his 
children with respect. He sets boun- 
daries for their behavior and _ helps 
them to build standards for their own 
lives with with 
faith and encouragement, with aware- 
ness of the fact that selfrespect is the 
fundamental basis for respect of oth- 
ers. 

He welcomes his children’s friend- 
ships with children of all backgrounds 
and origins, for he believes deep with- 
in himself that all people are made in 
the image and likeness of God. 

In spite of the fact that he gives time 


love and _ affection, 


freely to his community he also takes 
time for companionship with his chil- 
dren. For they will learn from the way 
he lives far more than from anything 
he says their ideals of democracy. 
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y er present plan for social hygiene 
education in the schools of Oregon 
is the result of long years of planning 
and cooperative effort of various edu- 
cational and professional groups in- 
terested in the total mental and physi- 
cal wellbeing of the school child. 

The planning, however, was done 
for the entire health instruction pro- 
gram with no special emphasis placed 
on any one phase of health. The in- 
struction in all areas in health edu- 
cation has been improved as a result 
of the above-mentioned efforts. 

Ihe social hygiene phase of health 
instruction has been placed in the 
line light in those states where instruc- 
tion Is planned for the schools because 
of the traditional taboos which have 
hovered over sex education in the past. 

Liltine of those taboos has tended 
to throw special emphasis on the area 
of health instruction, which should 
be carried on as naturally and matter- 
ol-facthy and with no more fanfare 
than the study of the digestive system, 
the common cold, and why we brush 
our teeth. 


The 1945 Law 


The improvement in the total 
health program in Oregon’ was 
brought about by legislation and by 
the materials prepared to assist school 
administrators and teachers to fulfill 
the requirements of that legislation. 

In 1945 the Oregon legislature 
passed a law providing for an im- 
proved program of health and _ physi- 
cal education in the public schools. 
One paragraph of the law, dealing 
specifically with health instruction, 
reads as follows: 

“The health instruction program 
shall be planned to give instruction in 
personal hygiene, community health 
and sanitation, communicable dis- 
eases, nutrition, mental health, safety 
education, first aid, instruction in the 
choice and use of health services and 
health practices, instruction concern- 
ine the structure and functions of the 
human body, the physiological effects 
of exercise, and such other instruction 
as the state superintendent of public 
instruction may deem important.” 

It will be noted that social hygiene, 
or sex education, is not emphasized as 
a special health area and, as such, is 
not required by law. Social hygiene 
instruction does, however, take its 
proper place in the total health pro- 
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gram. The subjectmatter to be taught 
in social hygiene is integrated into the 
above-listed areas of health instruc- 
tion. 


Health Guide Units 


A study manual for health instruc- 
tion was prepared by Dr. Howard S. 
Hoyman, professor of health educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, for use in 
the junior and senior highschools of 








instruction in social hygiene as it js 
planned on paper. This phase of the 
health instruction program is not yet 
being carried out to any great extent 
in the Oregon schools. 

Our greatest obstacle lies in the fact 
that our teachers, like those of most 
states, are not adequately trained to 
teach this program. The majority of 
them went to school and grew up dur. 
ing the years when instruction in sex 


Social Hygiene Education 
in the Oregon Schools 


Oregon. This manual, Health Guide 
Units for Oregon Teachers, Grades 
7-12, presents teaching units for each 
of the areas of health instruction 
specified by law. The presentation of 
various phases of sex instruction falls 
quite naturally into specific health 
areas. 

For example, the units on “Struc- 
ture and Functions of the Human 
sody” include the structure and func- 
tions of the reproductive system along 
with the other systems of the body. 
These units also include information 
on growth and development into 
puberty. 

Che units on “Personal Hygiene” 
include information on the cleanliness 
and care of the genital organs in its 


proper place with hygienic care of 


other parts of the bodv. 

Instruction on the venereal diseases 
is presented in the units in “Commu- 
nicable Diseases” as matter-of-factly 
as the presentation of measles and 
whooping cough, 

One unit, to be taught during the 
senior year in highschool, deals with 
mental health and family relations. 
This unit is designed to present the 
broader aspects of family-life educa- 
tion. 


A Flexible Program 
The above information gives a 
sketchy overview of the program of 


education was taboo and, as a result, 
they are not only lacking in scientific 
information, but many have a mental 
bloc against the teaching of this sub- 
ject which has grown from their own 
early training. 

Consequently, we do not urge our 
teachers to teach social hygiene. We 
feel that if a person is not adequately 
prepared, both mentally and emotion- 
ally, he should not even attempt to 
deal with the subject. 

Sex education, as such, is not man- 
datory in the schools of Oregon and 
the program is flexible enough to al- 
low teachers to omit this phase of 
health instruction if they are not 
properly prepared to teach it. 

Thru inservice training, summer- 
school workshops, work conferences, 
and personal assistance many of our 
teachers will eventually become pre- 
pared, but at the present time our 
program is still in the embryonic stage. 


The Adult Program 

There is a program of social hygiene 
education in Oregon being carried on 
at the adult level which is highly 
significant for the future sex educa- 
tion in the Oregon schools and which 
has already affected the school pro- 
eram. Background information § on 
this adult program gives a clearer pic- 
ture of the total social hygiene educa- 
tion in Oregon. 
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[Three groups have been carrying 
on effective adult education in this 
important subject for a number of 
years. These groups are the E. C, 
Brown ‘Trust Division of Social 
Hygiene at the University of Oregon 
Medical School, the Oregon Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the So- 
cial Hygiene Division of the Oregon 
Public Health Association. 

Each of these three organizations 


REX PUTNAM and 
DOROTHA MASSEY 


Mr. Putnam is superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and Mrs, Massey is state 
supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for Girls, 


has carried on adult study groups in 
social hygiene. Thru their collective 
efforts, a large group of the parents 
of school children have received in- 
struction in social hygiene. The atti- 
tude of these parents cannot help but 
be reflected in our future school pro- 
eram. 


The Film, “Human Growth” 


In addition to the adult-education 
program, the E. C. Brown Trust has 
contributed directly to the school pro- 
gram. Lhe late Dr. E. C. Brown of 
Portland, Oregon, left a considerable 
sum of money to the University of 
Oregon Medical School for the specific 
purpose of furthering social hygiene 
education in the schools of the state of 
Oregon. 

A portion of the fund was used to 
place reference materials on social 
hygiene in public-school and college 
libraries and in the state library for 
both teacher and pupil use. Further 
materials have been provided for in- 
dividual teachers for assistance in pre- 
senting various phases of social hy- 
giene education. 

The most recent contribution of the 
E. C. Brown Trust has been sponsor- 
ship of the film, Human Growth. 
The research and subsequent script 
preparation was done by. Dr. Lester 
Beck, associate professor of psychology, 
University of Oregon. This film has 
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attracted considerable 
the Oregon program. 


attention to 


Answers to Questions 


Many questions concerning use of 
this film have been asked by school 
people and other professional groups 
thruout the country. The following 
points answer the questions most often 
raised and are points upon which all 
of the individuals concerned with the 
preparation and distribution of the 
film are in agreement: 


[1] The film has been prepared for 
junior highschool level and will be 
most successfully used in the seventh 
or eighth grade. However, in some in- 
stances, it could be used in grade six 
or grade nine. 

[2] Parents should have an oppor- 
tunity to view and discuss the film 
before it is shown to the pupils. 

3] ‘The film should be shown as an 
integral part of the teaching of health, 
science, social studies, or wherever it 
fits best into the curriculum, and 
should not be used as an end in itself. 

[4] The film should be used only 
by teachers who have carefully pre- 
viewed it and are qualified and capa- 
ble of doing adequate preliminary 
and follow-up teaching. 

[5] Social hygiene teaching is not 
mandatory in Oregon schools and is 
not desirable unless the teacher is 
capable of handling the subject. 

[6] The classroom teacher herself 
should show the film and do the sub- 
sequent teaching. It is not desirable to 
bring in a specialist to. handle this 
subject. 

[7] Classes may be mixed or segre- 
grated, depending upon the usual 
practice followed. No special arrange- 
ment should be made for this partic- 
ular phase of education. It is most 
desirable to teach social hygiene to 
boys and girls together but, if by 
chance the classes are segregated, as 
they are in many instances in health 
education, then no change should be 
made. This subject should be ap- 
proached in a natural, matter-of-fact 
way. 

[8] The teacher should be well- 
acquainted with the film before she 
uses it as a teaching aid. It might be 
advisable to acquaint the other teach- 
ers in the school with the film previous 
to its use in the classroom. 


Attitude of Parents and Educators 


The film has been shown to several 
thousand parents and other adults 
thruout Oregon. A survey of attitudes 


and opinions, plus verbal discussions 
following each showing, has indicated 
that the great majority (98.2%) ol 
parents and teachers viewing the film 
are pleased with the material pre 
sented and are desirous of having their 
children see the picture. 

The film has the wholehearted en 
dorsement of the Oregon Council ol 
Parents and Teachers. 

It is not the desire of the persons 
who prepared the film or of the State 
Department of Education that the film 
be shown in all schools in Oregon im- 
mediately. Teachers and administra- 
tors in the Oregon schools are aware 
of the fact that the teaching of social 
hygiene is not compulsory and should 
be carefully planned 
launched in any school. 

All who have worked thru the prep 
aration of this film and those who are 
concerned with its use are firm in thei 
belief that it should be shown only in 
those schools where the conditions are 
right—where there is an agreeable 
parent group, a wellqualified teacher, 
and a natural teaching situation. 


before it is 


Laying a Foundation 

This article gives a sketchy over- 
view of the total program of social 
hygiene education in Oregon. Most ol 
the work which has been done to date 
has been the laying of a stable founda 
tion upon which a sound mental and 
physical health program can be built 
for our school children thru all phases 
of health instruction. The teaching ol 
social hygiene is recognized as an im 
portant part of this health 
tion. 


instruc 


We have no illusions concerning thx 
difficulties involved in favorably affect 
ing the lives of all of our public-school 
youth thru the health program, and 
especially thru the social hygiene 
phase of that program. However, we 
feel that we are making progress and 
have the cooperation of other proles 
sional and educational groups in ou 
state. And, most important, of all, we 
have the cooperation of our parent 
group. 

By continued work and the exercise 
of an abundance of commonsense and 
careful preparation, we can look for 
ward to being instrumental in the rais 
ing of both mental and physical health 
standards of our boys and girls ‘and, 
thru them, the homes and communi 
ties of our state. 


















INCE July 1, 1946, all teachers in 
the Glencoe Public Schools have 
drawn salaries for year-round employ- 
ment, with paid vacations, and the 
school program has been extended to 
provide Glencoe children with 11 
months of educational opportunity. 

Some of the questions most fre- 
quently asked are these: 

Was the plan merely an attempt to 
increase teachers’ total salaries with- 
out increasing the rate of pay? 

How does such a program change 
the demands on teachers’ time? 

Do teachers favor the plan? 

In the two years in which the plan 
has been in operation what now ap- 
pear to be its essential strengths and 
weaknesses? 


Background of the Plan 


Our answers to such questions may 
appropriately begin with a brief ac- 
count of how the new program came 
to be initiated. In spite of the some- 
what favored position of suburban 
school systems we, in Glencoe, have 
been faced with the continuing crisis 
occasioned by the shortage of teach- 
ers. During the early years of the emer- 
gency we sought to meet the problem 
with the conventional and temporary 
expedients of bonuses and cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments, 
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Teachers’ Role in an All-Year Program 


PAUL J. MISNER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Glencoe, Illinois 


Early in 1945 we decided to take a 
more critical look at the problem. We 
were becoming convinced that the 
conditions we faced did not stem sole- 
ly from the war emergency. 

At this juncture it was decided to 
retain Arthur B. Moehlman of the 
University of Michigan as an educa- 
tional consultant to assist us with a 
comprehensive survey of the entire 
personnel activity. 

Among other things the survey re- 
vealed that: [1] our salary levels had 
at no time been sufficient to attract 
and retain adequately trained, profes- 
sionally-minded individuals; [2] ow 
rate of teacher turn-over had always 
been dangerously high; [3] we desired 
a degree of teacher competence that 
demanded an extension of opportuni- 
and professional 
growth; and [4] permanent improve- 
ment could not be achieved within 
the limitations of a conventional 10- 


ties for personal 


month plan of operation. 

After discussion of the 
survey recommendations by board of 
education, teachers, and interested lay 
citizens, it was decided that all per- 


extensive 





sonnel of the school system be em- 
ployed and paid for the full year of 12 
months and that appropriate oppor- 
tunities and services be developed to 
capitalize upon this extended period 
of employment. 

The adoption of the plan was not a 
hoax to persuade teachers to do more 
work at the same rate of pay. When 
the plan was placed in operation on 
July 1, 1946, all personnel were auto- 
matically given an increase in salar\ 
amounting to 20%, covering the two 
additional months of employment. 

Further increases in salary were pro- 
vided immediately by the adoption of 
a new salary schedule which provided 
for a beginning salary of $2652 and a 
maximum salary of $5500 for all teach- 
ers who had completed the equivalent 
of the master’s degree. 


Teachers’ Time in New Plan 


‘The total amount of a teacher’s time 
involved in our all-year program is 44 
rather than 52 weeks. Under the plan 
the full month of August and four ad- 
ditional weeks thruout the year are 
designated as vacation periods. 

The experiences of teachers during 
June and July are deliberately varied. 
Each year some teachers remain in the 
community to serve in an extended 
program of educational and _recre- 
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ional activities to serve the needs of 
jildren and youth. 

Others participate in local work- 
hop activities for the improvement of 
wacher Competencies in art, music, 
jramatics, speech education, science. 
Still others are engaged in the re- 
ision of curriculum materials and in 
diting the reports of inservice study 
proups. 

In addition to the activities that are 
onducted locally, provisions are made 
ach year for some teachers to engage 
inyegional and foreign travel and for 
others to attend colleges and universi- 
ties for advanced study. 

Our plan is based on the principle 
hat teachers are entitled to an annual 
ving wage. With the right to an an- 
mal salary there exists the corres- 
ponding responsibility to earn it. We 
we firmly convinced that teaching can 
never achieve professional status or 
ublic recognition and support as a 
professional activity until teachers 
themselves are willing to assume pro- 
lesional responsibilities. 

Too many individuals engaged in 
teaching prefer two or three months 
vacation to pursue personal rather 
than professional activities. A great 
profession of teaching will never be 
ihieved by individuals with divided 
loyalties and interests. It will be 
achieved only when the great majority 
of us are prepared to devote our full 
time and energies to the single pur- 
pose of providing better schools and 
better education. 
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Teachers Like Plans 


Glencoe teachers enthusiastically fa- 
vor the’ new plan. Their favorable at- 
titude derives, in part, from the fact 
that our teachers played important 
and responsible roles in the develop- 
ment and adoption of the policies. 
From the very beginning of the study 
the board of education and the school 
administration took the position that 
the final adoption of an all-year pro- 
gram must be acceptable to all mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

A good deal of hard-headed, realis- 
lic thinking entered into the teach- 
ers’ deliberations. Among other things 
they were farsighted enough to recog- 
nize the inherent dangers involved in 
placing an undue emphasis upon the 
lemporary and emergency nature of 
the current crisis. 

They realized that the inevitable 
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day would come when teachers of a 
sort would be more abundant again. 
They foresaw the time when boards of 
education could properly contend that 
cost-of-living had sharply declined. In 
the all-year program of educational 
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In “Education for All American 
Children” a recent report of the 
Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, one of the more farreach- 
ing recommendations called for 
school services to be made 
available thruout the year, with 
all school personnel given 12- 
month employment. This pro- 
posal would increase the educa- 
tional benefits to children and 
youth. It also raised questions 
as to the role of the teachers in 
such a program. Here are some 
answers to these questions, 
based on the experiences of a 
school system which is operat- 
ing a year-round program. 
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services they saw convincing possibili- 
ties for maintaining and extending 
the gains they had currently achieved. 

Our teachers were also motivated by 
other considerations. They profound- 
ly believed that teaching was as im- 
portant a social function as law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and dentistry. They 
recognized, moreover, that achieve- 
ment of professional status demanded 
increased responsibilities and decided 


that they were quite willing to assume 
them. 


Evaluating the Plan 


The all-year plan has now been in 
operation thru three extended sum- 
mer periods. It is thus possible for us 
to assess with some validity the 
strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram. 

One outstanding advantage of the 
plan is the opportunity it provides for 
the extension and improvement of the 
inservice program of teacher-educa- 
tion and curriculum improvement. 
Under the limited and restricted con- 
ditions of a conventional nine- or 10- 
month program, there is never enough 
time for teachers to deal adequately 
with the cooperative research and 
study demanded for significant and 


continuous curriculum improvement. 
The all-year program has made it pos- 
sible for teachers, freed from their 
regular teaching duties, to concen- 
trate their efforts intensively upon 
this phase of professional service and 
growth. 

The opportunities provided for ad- 
vanced study at colleges and universi- 
ties and for regional and foreign trav- 
el have also contributed significantly 
to a more effective inservice program. 

Prior to the adoption of the all-year 
plan, an effort had been made in our 
community to improve the program 
of summer recreational activities for 
children. In these efforts the lack of 
trained leadership presented a con- 
tinuing problem. 

Since the adoption of the plan it 
has been possible each year to provide 
a limited number of school personnel, 
who have contributed significantly to 
the improvement of the summer ex- 
periences of children. 

Introduction and orientation of 
new personnel has always been an im- 
portant responsibility of the school 
administration. Under the all-year 
plan this responsibility can be met 
with increased effectiveness. All new 
personnel spend the six-week period 
prior to August | in the school system. 
Orientation workshops are’ planned 
for these individuals to help them be- 
come familiar with the program and 
policies of the schools well in advance 
of their assignment to teaching duties. 

We have encountered some prob- 
lems and some weaknesses in our brief 
experience with this new project. We 
need to find more effective technics 
for the utilization of outside consult- 
ants in connection with our locally or- 
ganized inservice programs and thus 
avoid the ever-present danger of pro- 
fessional inbreeding and smugness. 

We need continued study and ex- 
perimentation to develop more effec- 
tive technics for travel. 

We need to guard constantly against 
the danger of permitting: the experi- 
ment to crystallize and become just a 
plan whereby we simply take more 
time to do what has always been done. 

Unless the all-year plan succeeds in 
making a distinct contribution to the 
professional status and growth of 
teachers and provides improved edu- 
cational services to the community, it 
will fail in spite of the high hopes and 
ambitions we have for it, 
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Leadership and the Group 


. OME on, guys,” called ‘Tom. 
cS “Lets see how many school 
windows we can smash!"’ They broke 
67 panes before the cry of “Beat it, 
the cops!” sent the gang scattering. 
“The safety committee is recom- 
mending rules for bikes on the school- 
vrounds,” Ray announced. “After this 
report, we'll vote on the recommenda- 
tions.” The Student Council adopted 
them, with some modification. 
Leadership is hard to define, but 
one can see the results. Both Tom and 
Ray, as members of the group, were 
able to move the group to action. 
Note those words—they moved the 
group to action. Those words are im- 
portant—the key to leadership train- 
ing. For training leaders in a democ- 
racy we must find methods of en- 
couraging ways of leadership which 


move groups to decide and act effec- 


tively and which help groups to grow 
in the process of action. 

We, the teachers of America, have 
always been conscious of our grave 
responsibility for developing, among 
our pupils, responsible and capable 
lcadership. We know that democracy 
depends on able leadership. 

This fact is growing in importance. 
In the days of the town meeting each 
man could be heard. Today the area 
of decision is moving from the indi- 
vidual to representatives of individ- 
uals—chairmen, congressmen, gover- 
nors; presidents of clubs, of govern- 
ments, of United Nations. 

We, the teachers, used to feel that 
our task was to discover potential 
leaders, then guide them to successful 
development. But we were baffled be- 
cause many leaders we chose to de- 
velop tailed to fulfill our hopes. We 
didn’t realize that the very act of se- 
lection by adults might be the “kiss 
of death” to leadership. 


Leadership Conferred by the Group 

We are beginning to understand, 
now, that leadership is not a mystic 
something that an individual has or 
has not. The leader is one who can 
move the group to action, and the 
croup has the power to confer or 
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withhold leadership, depending on 
whether or not it decides to act. A 
group has many leadership needs and 
so needs many leaders. 

This concept of leadership con- 
ferred by the group is a new and 
strange idea to many. But if the gang 
had said, “Aw no. Breaking windows 
isn’t fun. Let’s go swimming,” Tom 
would have ceased, for the time at 
least, to be leader. If the council had 
said, “The heck with the report of the 
safety committee,” Ray would have 
lost his leadership role. 


What Makes Leadership 

What determines whether a group 
will or will not confer leadership? 

The leader is able to achieve in an 
area which has prestige for the group. 
All of us have heroes, and it seems to 
be human nature to want to emulate 
and follow them. As we grow more 
mature, we discriminate more between 
heroes and leaders, and become ‘more 
exacting in our qualifications for each. 
Boys and girls, unless guided, tend to 
make little distinction between the 
role of hero and leader. 

Moreover, that which makes a hero 
in the eyes of the group may be bat- 
fling to the adult. In one first-grade, 
the hero and hence the leader was the 
boy who could spit farthest. 

In a fourth-grade group, where 
there was little rapport between teach- 
er and pupils, the one who dared to 
“‘sass’’ the teacher was hero and leader. 

The years of middle childhood and 
early adolescence are usually accom- 
panied by prestige for physical size 
and athletic prowess. Teachers are 
often amazed that the boy who has 
been “left behind” his age group is 
a group leader. We shouldn't be sur- 
prised. ‘The big boy, able in sports, 
easily becomes the hero-leader. 

And teachers may be surprised when 
the sweet little thing whom no one 
has noticed earlier becomes a high- 
school leader. She has “dating power,” 
a factor of high prestige value. Her 
whim becomes command for ,the 
group. 

The leader is to be feared. Among 
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The next article in the series will deal with 
helping children to “belong.” 
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young children and gangsters, an in- 
dividual may exploit their fear of 
physical harm to force himself on the 
group. Primary teachers are constant- 
ly watchful for such leadership. 

By the time youngsters are nine or 
10, most know technics for dealing 
with the bully thru group strength. 
Such technics are not in the prescribed 
curriculum but are learned, literally, 
in “the school of hard knocks.” This 
type of leadership is short-lived unless 
the bully, too, learns the strength of 
numbers and forms a gang, which is 
then met by counter gangs. 

Fear may take more subtle forms. 
The girl who can confer or withhold 
“belonging,” as a social arbiter, may 
well be feared by many in the group. 
The group has given her the power 
over a basic need of its members. 

The leader is able to help the group 
achieve what it wants thru group ac- 
tion. Subtly, but significantly different 
from the leader who rules thru fear, 
is the one who has ability, recognized 
by the group as uniquely required, to 
help the group move toward its goals. 

Any one group holds many goals, 
depending on its current situation. A 
discriminating group will, therefore, 
use a range of leadership potentials in 
the group. ‘Tom is good in organizing 
games. Mary is an expert discussion 
leader. Susan can guide the execution 
of a mural. 

Conversely, the nondiscriminating 
group will choose one who has special 
powers in one area only, endow him 
with a halo, and label him the leader. 
Teachers, too, fall into this easy error. 
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Popular People vs Leaders 

Popular people are not necessarily 
leaders. A discriminating group may 
confer popularity on Jimmy, the class 
clown, yet not be moved to act by 
him. 

A fallacy in many of our sociometric 
technics based on statements of friend- 
ship is that popularity and leadership 
are confused. The most chosen person 
is not necessarily the one who can 
move the group to action. And even if 
he may be in one situation, he may 
not be in another. Research indicates 
that as groups grow in efficiency and 
group maturity they increase in ability 
to distinguish betwen popularity and 
leadership. 


What Is the Teacher's Job? 

[1] Know the group. Know its val- 
ues, its heroes, the factors to which it 
gives prestige and scorn. Many teach- 
ers have been trained to give major 
attention to individual children, to 
individual differences. Individuals are 
important, of course, but a group is 
more than the sum of the individuals, 
and knowing the group is more than 
knowing each child. 

It means being aware of the group 
culture and keeping abreast of its 
fluctuations. It means being able to 
interpret the symbolism employed by 
the group in language, dress, games, 
rituals. It means knowing how to 
study group structure so as to be 
aware of gangs, cliques, and pal-pat- 
terns, and their interrelationships. It 
mans recognizing that a group is a 
unit of human energy and has within 
itself the power of selfdestruction or 
selfdevelopment. 

Learning to know the group re- 
quires all the skill of a teacher, par- 
ticularly in observation and discussion 
leadership, but it also requires oppor- 
tunity. To know a group, a teacher 
must provide a range of opportunities 
for group action and encourage the 
group to talk about itself—its successes 
and failures, likes and dislikes, fears 
and aspirations. 

[2] Help the group know itself. It is 
amazing to discover how unconscious 
are the subtleties in group relations. 
For example, most groups find it diffi- 
cult to verbalize the codes of behavior 
which dictate their group actions. 

Group after group, at all age levels, 
when asked what is needed for good 
group relations will verbalize the plat- 
itudes of “take turns,” “play fair.” 

One teacher, discussing this with 
fourth-graders, paused when one mem- 
ber offered the rule “don’t fight.” 
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“Never?” she asked. Group mem- 
bers looked at each other gravely until 
one suggested that there was need for a 
qualifying phrase, “unless you gotta.” 
It was then possible to discuss the 
“gotta” situations. 

Unless these functioning codes of 
behavior are brought to the level of 
consciousness, verbalized, discussed, 
and assessed by the group, there is 
little hope that teachers can help boys 
and girls achieve an understanding of 
the role of leadership. It is in terms of 


te 


Third in a_ series 
on group dynamics 


in education. 


Ww 


these codes that leaders are selected on 
rejected. 

What has been said of codes is even 
more true of group goals. A group 
may be unaware of the goal toward 
which it is reaching. Unless goals are 
made conscious and examined, a 
group cannot judge its leadership. 

[3] Help the group assess its proc- 
esses. A group must not only be aware 
of its values, it must be conscious of 
the processes it employs in determin- 
ing them. This is no easy task, yet 
even young children may achieve it 
to a high degree. Ten-year-olds made 
this analysis of how a group must 
operate to be successful in planning: 

susAN: “Choose a good planning 
leader not just the person you like.” 

ANN: “Give your attention to the 
one that’s talking.” 

GEORGE: “Don’t be afraid to speak 
up. The idea you’re thinking of may 
be the one the class will want to use.” 

TOM: ““Take everyone’s ideas.” 

HOWARD: “Don’t have the planning 
too long.” 

MARGARET: “Yes, but before you stop 
be sure everyone knows how to get 
started on what you've planned to do.” 

More mature pupils can make clear- 
er statements of goals and can probe 
with greater precision their discussion 
technics, processes of interper sonal re- 
lations and group organization. 

[4] Help the group train its own 
members for effective group leader- 
ship and membership. Does the group 
need practice in arriving at successful 
group decisions? Does it need assist- 
ance in developing potential abilities 
of many of its members? Does it decide 
as a group upon the best solution 


rather 
leader? 

Is it failing because no one is aware 
that the group needs someone to ques 
tion a poor decision, to suggest mov- 
ing ahead, to support the member who 
has been pushed aside? Does the group 
have flexibility to meet the moment 
to-moment shifting demands of thx 
group? These are some of the areas in 
which the teacher can help the group. 

[5] Help the group assess its leaders. 
If a group is to learn to choose good 
leaders (those who help the group to 
move in the direction it wants to go) 
and appropriate leaders (those best 
suited to the job at hand), it must be 
aware of the power it confers and 
learn to assess successes and failures. 

In this process leaders will assess 
themselves and their leadership behav- 
ior. The 10-year-olds described above, 
when discussing their choice of plan- 
ning leader for the week, discerned the 
need for the leader to be a true repre- 
sentative of the group (“He planned 
the things like we wanted him to”) ; 
to provide spread of participation 
(“She sees that everyone gets to give 
ideas’) ; and to have the skills neces- 
sary to the job (“He got straight to 
the point and didn’t act silly”) . 


than leaving its decision to. a 


Developing Leadership 


The fact that leadership is conferred 
by the group does not lessen the re- 
sponsibility of the individual on which 
it is conferred. Understanding the re- 
lationship of the individual to the 
group makes it as necessary for the 
leader to be attuned to the will of the 
group as it is for the group to be 
aware of the charge it makes to lead- 
ers. But it is the group which must 
decide on whom to confer responsibii- 
ity and whether or not he is worthy. 

True, the group wants its leader to 
be greater than others in the group, 
wiser, with more vision, but this wis- 
dom and vision must be distilled from 
the best in the group as a whole. One 
task of education, then, is to help each 
individual learn to give and to receive 
from that store of power which is 
within any group. 

Dictators are made by blind follow- 
ers. No leader can long hold his posi- 
tion against the will of the group he 
leads. Thus leadership training in a 
democracy is group education, which 
gives wisdom to confer leadership, and 


wisdom to accept and act for th 


group. 
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= SAY that desirable teaching lies 
in the area of relationships will not 
in itself help us to solve our immedi- 
ate problems. We need to find those 
people most suited to be teachers, to 
develop appropriate education for 
them, and to plan further training for 
those teachers now in service. 

If such a statement is valid, how- 
ever, it may save us from some mis- 
takes. It may keep us from thinking 
that any such single standards as 
“knowledge of subjectmatter,” “love 
of children,” or “firm discipline” will 
characterize effective teachers. 

In the past we have cataloged traits 
and we have made job analyses of 
thousands of clerical, instructional, 
evaluative, and disciplinary things that 
teachers do. All this is helpful, but it 
is like assembling the ingredients for 
a cake. The superb cake is a product 
not only of the ingredients but of the 
skill with which they are combined 
and the proper conditions for baking. 


Tu effecttve teacher must know 
how to create an environment in 
which people can live together pleas- 
antly, in which they want to accom- 
plish joint and individual purposes. 

‘The truth of this statement can be 
tested not only in the elementary 
school, where it has long been consid 
ered axiomatic, but in our college 
classrooms. ‘There we can find hun- 
dreds of situations in which bored, 
sometimes hostile, young people sit 
taking down pages of notes. 

Let us grant the professor scholar- 
ship, let us grant that the notes he 
gives contain the distilled wisdom of 
many years of reading and thinking, 
yet can the process be called teaching? 

What is lacking? Do we see evidence 
here of recognition of the variation in 
students’ abilities? Do we see respect 
for the purposes that brought them in- 


to that classroom? Do we see students’ 
respect for the professor’s learning, the 
product of his research? No. In higher 
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This is the second in a series of articles 
on the question, “What Is Good Teach- 
ing?” developed by the author in co- 
operation with the NEA National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 


education, where the amateur spirit is 
so often unsullied by the taint of pro- 
fessional craftsmanship, we see what 
happens when the human factor is re- 


moved from the teaching process. 


Recent research in child develop- 
ment has told us much about the basic 
needs of children. Elementary teachers 
have been as specific as to say, “My ob- 
servation, supported by the studies of 
others, tells me that six-year-olds tend 
io engage in group play. What specific 
implications has this for the things we 


do in our classroom?” 


The elementary teacher goes fur- 
ther. She says, “But there’s John. He 
doesn’t play with the other children. 
Is he immature? Or is he afraid? How 
can I arrange for John opportunities 


for happy relations with others?”’ 


Tuis emphasis upon the adaptation 
of the school to the individual is no 
glorification of the individual as such. 
It is simply a realistic admission that 
efforts at mass learning have not, in 


the main worked. 


Pupils are still people in the second- 
ary school, too. There the teacher has 





Teaching 


a more difficult time basing school 
learning upon the pupils’ varying 
needs. For one thing, there is not a 
.comparable body of research to help 
the teacher understand the lovable 
and irritating, rebellious and idealis- 
tic, dependent and independent be- 
havior of this age group. The hold of 
traditional materials is stronger. 

But a look at our failures—our 
broken families, our institutions full 
of the mentally ill, our job misfits, our 
misspent leisure — should encourage 
our trying. Indeed, perhaps there is 
no better place for teachers to begin a 
program of school improvements than 
by analyzing drop-outs. 


Is iv too simple to say that many of 
our failures stem from the fact that we 
do not as yet realize that we now have 
all the children of all the people in 
our schools? ‘True, we still have some 
two million boys and girls of school 
age not in school, but our schools now 
enrol approximately 24 million. 

A group of distinguished higher ed- 
ucators recently issued a report reaf- 
firming their faith in the disciplines 
of the classical literatures and decry- 
ing the building of our public-school 
curriculum upon “a picnic of adoles- 
cent emotions.” Is such a state the in- 
evitable result of a study of pupil 
needs? 

Our scholars are right when they in- 
sist on the value of classical studies, 
but they are woefully ignorant of facts 
when they assume that these or any 
other body of static subjectmatter will 
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make scholars or effective citizens of 
24 million young people. 

Take an illustration. Suppose you 
are the son of an itinerant agricultural 
worker. You and your family, like most 
citizens of the United States, feel 
vaguely that education is a good thing. 
So you go to highschool, when you 
can. Perhaps it offers you Silas Marner 
and Macbeth, traditional] fare. In good 
faith you try the “discipline.” 

But the words are all strange, the 
places are far off, you don’t under- 
stand, and you fail. What then? Will 
you try the “discipline” again—and 
again? Some do. More drop out. 
“Good riddance?” No; these children 
become citizens, public officials, law- 
makers, or “misfits.”” They marry and 
raise families. No one of them is un- 
important in a democracy. 


Tue objectives of democratic edu- 
cation are not made by superinten- 
dents, by committees of teachers, or by 
national commissions. They are inher- 
ent in the spirit of our democratic so- 
ciety, which is based upon the inalien- 
able dignity of the individual. 

In addition to the elemental con- 
cerns of all humanbeings such as earn- 
ing a living, begetting and rearing 
children, and living in a community, 
the democratic citizen accepts his share 
of responsibility for determining and 
administering the policies of home, 
school, community, and nation, 

In the final analysis, he is the maker 
of his own destiny rather than a mere 
pawn in the hands of a dictator. He 
must, therefore, be educated in the 
skills of democratic policy-making and 
action. 

The task of the effective teacher is 
clear. He must understand society or 
he cannot interpret it to future citi- 
zens. Only as he understands the es- 
sence of democracy can he help his 
students learn to make responsible de- 
cisions. 

Shall he struggle to get children to 
tell which is a man, a building, or a 
place as he puts Parthenon, Pericles, 
or Peloponnesus on the board? Will 
he merely rattle the dead bones of a 
past age, or can he help adolescents 
create from the experience of a great 
civilization the understandings that 
will improve our own? 


Tue magnitude of our task is self- 
evident; the inadequacy of our present 
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tools is painfully clear. To develop hu- 
manbeings who are personally and so- 
cially adjusted, to assist them in ac- 
quiring the skills of democratic par- 
ticipation—these are our tasks. Let the 
education, let the job analyses and 
evaluations be developed in_ these 
terms. 

The challenge to our teacher-prep- 
aration institutions is as great as that 
facing the United Nations or the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

* 


How would you vate the school 
where you prepared for teaching? 

{1} Do students, on both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, have an 
opportunity to study all that is now 
known of the total process of. human 
development? Yes (] No 

[2] Do students put into practice 
the technics of studying individual 
children? Yes (] No [] 

[3] Do students have the opportu- 
nity to work under guidance with 
groups of children in nonacademic 
activities? Yes (] No] 

[4] Does the program give students 
a functional knowledge of the broad 
purposes of American education, and 
experience in developing curriculum 
materials in the light of these pur- 
poses? Yes [] No [] 

[5] Do students have experience in 
the cooperative planning of learning 
experience for themselves? 

Yes (] No 

[6] Do students have experience in 
evaluating with instructors, co-work- 
ers, and other students the success of 
learning experiments? Yes [] No (] 

[7] Do students have experience in 
studying local and regional resources, 
and in planning with others how to 
coordinate their use thru the school? 

Yes [] No 

[8] Does the institution use effec- 
tively its own regional resources—hu- 
man as well as material—to provide 
many varied developmental experi- 
ences for the teacher in training? 

Yes (] No [] 

[9] Does the institution attempt to 
evaluate the effect of its program up- 
on the personal adjustment of the in- 
dividual? Yes (] No 

[10] Does any phase of its instruc- 
tional or counseling program attempt 


‘to find ways of helping students solve 


their personal problems? Yes (] No (} 


: 
2 
: 
2 
, 
: 
: 
2 
2 
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7 Little Learning 


“I can read.” No wonder I look 
at him in amazement as he stands 
in the doorway. Yesterday he 
couldn't read. “We learned today.” 

“What did you learn to read?” 

“Words.” 

I can see now that my question 
was silly. “How many words?” 

“All of them! Want me to read 
to you, mother?” 

“All right,” I answer, noticing 
that his ego is so inflated that the 
top button is loose on his shirt. 
I'm trying to decide what I shall 
ask him to read that will ease the 
jolt he’s bound to receive as he 
opens the book, when he an- 
nounces, “It will be the story of the 
baby and the ball. Are you ready?” 
I nod, 

He sits down by the kitchen 
table, resting his elbows on the 
floured rolling pin. 

“Baby see the ball!” his voice is 
filled with zest. 

“But—where’s the book?” 

“In school,” he answers as tho it 
is queer that I do not know. 

“But—how can you read without 
a book?” 

“T know the words.” 

“But if you know the words, that 
isn’t reading.” 

I know he’s thinking, if you don’t 
know the words, how can you read? 
It's a big thought to express in his 
little vocabulary. His face begins 
to pucker up. I hurriedly say, 
“Reading is looking at words and 
saying them.” 

“I’m saying them to you.” 

“But you have no book in front 
of you to read.” 

“The story is in a book. I saw it. 
Now I'm reading it to you. ‘Baby, 
see the ball. The ball is red” 

For no reason, I repeat, “Red.” 

“Yes,” he says determinedly as 
tho I doubted the color. “It was a 
red ball. ‘Baby, see the red ball.’” 
Then there is a silence. 

“Well, go on.” I want to get to 
the rousing climax of this story. 

“That's all. But I can read it to 
you again right now.” 

“Let's save it for tomorrow.” 

“OK.” He jumps up from his 
chair. Something falls to the floor. 
And I stare down at a little white 
shirt button. 

—INEZ RICE in The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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N LHE Des Moines schools demo- 
I cratic leadership—a type of coop- 
erative 
How 


participate in school management is 


administration —is prac ticed 


Des Moines teachers do in fact 


not easy to put on paper, but some 
features of the plan can be described. 

How that Des 
\Mfoines schools have such democratic 


does it happen 
practices? The explanation, simple as 
it may seem, involves the usual com- 
plications of teacher unrest, fear, and 
resentment, blended with administra- 
tive red tape, financial blocs, and in- 
bred conservatism. 

Des Moines teachers, always amen- 
able to reason, have been noted for 
their resourcefulness,. their protession- 
al insight, and their cooperative atti- 
tude. And this ts good! 
Phere has been a certain amount of 
vriping, dissatisfaction, and complaint, 
lermenting like a yeast to leaven the 
loal. But by the time the dough of mis- 
understanding or discontent has risen 
to the customary “twice the bulk,” the 
teachers themselves are able usually, 
with the cooperation ol admunistra- 
tors, to knead it down to normal size. 

Like bread, it rises again, is worked 
into shape, rises, goes into the oven of 
good sense, and emerges fragrant and 
tasty and nourishing! 

\nd each one thinks it was his per- 
sonal recipe that brought about such 
a satisfactory product! This, too, is as 
it should be for without 
ichievement there would be little in- 


centive to assume responsibilities. 


Responsibility with Privilege 
Practically all the democratic prac- 
tices in the Des Moines schools, there- 
because teach- 
crs, singly or in groups, have indicated 


lore, have come about 
their willingness to accept the obliga- 
tions incident to having a voice in the 
conduct of the educational program. 
Some years ago the almost complete 
such 
participation could best be eflected 
led the superintendent then on duty 
and his stafl to explore the problem 


lack of concrete ideas as to how 


in detail. As a result, representatives 
from the ‘Teachers Federation [now 
the Des Moines 


tion, to which administrators and su- 


Education Associa- 
pervisors as weil as teachers belong] 
were called together for a conference. 
he superintendent presented the 
problem and outlined his thinking on 
the subject, 
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An article describing democratic practices in 


effect in the Des Moines, Iowa, Public Schools 


—a refreshing example of democracy prac- 


ticed, not preached. 


As a result, action was taken creat- 
ing two organizations. One, the Poll- 
cies Council, was to include repre 
sentatives from every group of school 
employes. The second, composed of as- 
sociation representatives elected by the 
teachers themselves, was to be known 
as the Planning Committee, whose 


duty it would be to consider matters 
pertaining to all teachers and to help 
plan activities concerning them. 

For 


had 


complained that they were tired of 


instance, some teachers 
the “monotonous” programs offered at 
the annual conference held the week 
before school begins. They wanted 
something different! In keeping with 
its democratic practice the “adminis- 
tration” turned the entire program 
over to the Planning Committee. -Af- 
ter much deliberation the committee, 
perhaps somewhat reluctantly, re- 
ported that it was unable to suggest 
anything different! 

The study made by the committee 
‘not only clarified understanding of the 
objectives of the conference but also 
gave committee members new appre- 
ciation for the previous work of the 
administrators. 


been made from year to year, but the 


Minor changes have 


basic idea is still accepted as about as 
expedient as it can be for the purpose. 
Each year the Planning Committee re- 
views its record of achievement with a 
view toward further refinement. 


The Policies Council 


The function of the Policies Coun- 
cil is to consider proposed changes in 
the policies already in use or to sug- 
gest new ones. The group has no au- 
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thority to effect changes, that being 
the distinct privilege of the board of 
education, but it does act as a clea 
inghouse for ideas to improve proce 
dures within the school system. 

leachers without sufficient infor- 
mation sometimes recommend action 
to the board of education that is not 
feasible, is too costly, is inadequate, 
or is impossible for other reasons. 
Equipped with the facts, however, 
the council often wholeheartedly re- 
vises its thinking to the mutual good. 

If you ask teachers what democracy 
in the administration of the 
means to them, there is litthe uniform- 
ity in the replies. They agree, however, 
on specific items that make for demo- 
cratic the Des 
Moines schools. Here is a partial list 
of such practices: 


schools 


administration in 


Service above Routine 
There is no cut-and-dried system of 
channeling thru all 
must pass. There is order and routine 


which business 
so directed that it can be rerouted if 
need be. No one who conscientiously 
attempts to serve the common good in 
an emergency, when routine proce- 
dures are impossible, needs fear re- 
prisal. 

A principal who asks that a teacher 
be transferred to some other building 
fills out a blank showing specific rea- 
sons for the request. The teacher is not 
only given a chance to read the re- 
port, but is given the benefit of a con- 
ference regarding its contents and an 
opportunity to write his or her side of 
the case as a part of the record. 
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The salary committee of the Des 
Moines Education Association, having 
prepared a fine report on the status of 
teacher pay the country over, was able 
to give material assistance in the co- 
operative effort to obtain substantial 
increases for all teachers, largely be- 
cause of the excellence of its research. 

Teachers, themselves, suggested and 
voted upon a provision in the salary 
schedule that six collegiate credits 
each five years should be obtained if 
advancement on the schedule were to 
be continued, 

Phere is consistent promotion with- 
in the ranks, with no pull necessary. 

Elementary report cards now in use 
are the result of the combined efforts 
of a group of teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministrators, who determined upon 
the current cards after long delibera- 
tion, extensive experimentation, and 
spirited debate. 


Teacher Planning 


Three years the council worked to 
prepare a recommendation for accu- 
mulated sick leave to present to the 
board of education. The council in- 
10 years 
back in an effort to determine costs 


vestigated the records for 


and to collect other pertinent data. 
So successful was the presentation 
that the ‘board adopted a provision 
for accumulated sick leave largely be- 
cause the facts were so well set forth 
for their consideration. 

Textbook teachers 
examine books from many publishers, 
report their findings, and recommend 
purchases. 


committees of 


Courses of study are prepared by 
teacher groups with the advice and 
counsel of administrators. 


Budget Planning 


The annual budget is compiled and 
submitted by the director of finance 
and statistics after every department 
in the district has had a chance to 
make suggestions. 

Half a dozen Thursday night meet- 
ings are held at definite intervals each 
year beginning at 4 p.m. under the 
guidance of the Teachers Planning 
Committee. This plan eliminates too 
many after-school sessions on other 
days. Dinner is served followed by 
some entertainment, 
speaker. 


including a 


Supervisors and directors sometimes 
call optional meetings. Attendance is 
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excellent due largely to the fact that 
the leaders attempt to make these af- 
fairs so interesting and _ productive 
that absentees will be sorry! 

The Review and Preview, staffed by 
teachers, is a news-sheet published 
about eight times a year and financed 
jointly by the education association 
and the board of education. When a 
gripe column or “steam vent” ap- 
peared, the right of free speech was 
recognized by administrators even 
tho, occasionally, the use of this free- 
dom was not altogether judicious. 
The authors of “gripes,” however, suf- 
fered no recriminations. 

Payroll deductions for US savings 
bonds are high in Des Moines mainly 
because the service was offered for the 
convenience of employes and no un- 
due pressure was brought to bear. 

The Employes Association meets 
one Saturday evening a month at some 
highschool, where dinner is served. 
‘Teachers, custodians, plumbers, and 
painters have fun together and get 
better acquainted. 

When teachers decided that the 
quotas set for them by the Commu- 
nity Chest were out of line, a commit- 
tee investigated, prepared supporting 
data for its recommendations, and 
lower goals were set. 

The credit union is open to all em- 
ployes. Dividends this year will be 
about four percent. 

The Schoolmasters Club is famous 
for its out-of-this-world parties. No 
man ever misses these sessions from 
choice. The same men formed a bowl- 
ing league that meets every Monday 
at 4 p.m. The Soups, the DDT’s, the 
Screwballs, and other fantastically- 
named teams play like nobody’s busi- 
ness—a gay cross section of democracy 
having real fun! 

Citizenship classes and night and 
day schools for adults are conducted 
in practically any subject for which 
10 to 15 persons apply. 

Des Moines public discussion for- 
ums are widely known for their demo- 
cratic management. In the early days 
of the forums the managing editor of 
the local newspapers had two visitors 
within a few moments of each other. 
One, a conservative, highly educated 
business man feared that a group of 
leftists, reds, or other radicals might 
monopolize such public sessions to the 
detriment of democracy. A socalled 
“river rat” in his typically tattered 


garments feared that the “capitalists” 
might do identically the same thing 
with the same dire results! 

Skilled leadership, however, has 
kept a fair and just balance among 
volunteer questioners. As a result, Des 
Moines is now probably one of the 
best informed cities in the country on 
public problems. 


Trial-and-Error Learning 


The body of Des Moines 
school employes is grateful for th 


main 


ever increasing tendency toward dem 
ocratic administration. Leadership, 
however, will still be the determining 
factor in whether or not the adminis 
tration of schools can be democratic. 

Teachers will still have to learn by 
the most potent of all democratic pro- 
cesses, that of trial and error. They 
must learn to analvze the reasons for 
apparent failure of the leaders to at- 
tain the objectives sought and to ac- 
cept the reports of these leaders foi 
their true worth. 

They will often find it impossible 
to obtain the desired changes in poli 
cies or procedures because of then 
misinfor- 
mation of the facts involved. In such 
cases openmindedness and willingness 
to accept reports from their own ap- 
pointed committees must be fostered 
if real democratic progress is to be 
made. 


own misunderstandings or 


‘To assume that a committee chair- 
man has “sold out” to the administra- 
tion merely because that chairman has 
brought before them a body of facts 
contrary to the preconceived ideas of 
the teachers is unfair and undemo- 
cratic. 

Teachers must learn that the entire 
educational forces of the schools are 
on the ship together. They will ride 
out the storms successfully only when 
each individual does his part, no mat- 
ter how insignificant that part may 
seem to him. 

An intelligent perspective and a 
long view on educational progress will 
come only when all teachers, adminis- 
trators, and board members are will- 
ing to work together in the best con- 
ception of that word toward under- 
standings for the general good. 

Des Moines, inspired by its splendid 
personnel and guided by an ever-wid 
ening faith in democratic administra- 
tion of the schools, seems to have a 
better than telescopic view of the port! 
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The theme selected for American Education Week in 1948, 
"Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom," could not be more timely. 


Less than two centuries have passed since the foundations 
of our freedom were laid down. In that brief time our country has 
become a standard bearer of freedom. Today throughout the world 
people look to us for hope of peace and for guidance in the practice 
of democracy. 


Today, as in the early days of the Republic, this places 
a grave responsibility upon our schools. The wise men who created 
this Nation recognized education as a foundation stone of freedom. 
With great vision, they charged the teachers of the country to "pro- 
claim liberty" as vigorously as they taught the 3 R's. 


Through the years loyal men and women in their classrooms 
have maintained this vigilance. They have sought to give each 
succeeding generation a love for the American way of life. They 
have worked to inculcate both the inspiration and the knowledge 
necessary for the practice of democracy. 


During this 28th annual observance of American Education 
Week, let us pause to recognize solemnly that our schools are still 
custodians of freedom. Let American Education Week be one of re- 
dedication to this heritage. 


But let us remember that this is not a task for any single 
week or any sirnrle year. ac citizens -- as parents, teachers, or 
students — let us charge ourselves with the daily practice of 
democracye Every child should learn at first hand nct oniy its 
benefits, but also its duties. 


Like the days of the founding fathers, this is a time 
which challenges our coming citizens to grow in stature and wisdo 





HAT do you do when Mahomet 

doesn’t come to the mountain? 
lake the mountain to Mahomet! 
\nd we say it can be done, educa- 
tionally speaking. 

During American Education Week 
in 1946 and again in 1947, we pro- 
vided the “window-shopping” public 
of Bremerton with the opportunity to 
sce what goes on in its schools. 

With the cooperation of the high- 
school distributive education classes, 

| merchants were contacted to provide 
space in show windows for displays 
and demonstrations. 

School activities on every level were 
portrayed. ‘The nursery school and 
kindergarten departments showed the 
equipment and materials with which 
their programs can best operate. Many 

| a fascinated preschool and primary 
| child spent minutes, nose pressed to 
the glass, gazing into the large display 
rooms. Assembled were such standard 
kindergarten equipment as_ blocks, 
toys, easels, paints, books, a playhouse, 
a small table set for the snack period, 
a cot for the child’s nap. 

In the elementary school, the chil- 
dren begin to learn about community 
living and what is necessary for its 
maintenance. Illustrating this, a dio- 
rama of the Puget Sound area with a 
skyline of the Bremerton § shipyards 
was displayed in one window. 

In the foreground were small card- 
board replicas of a bank, postoffice, 
library, school, church, stores, theater, 
and others. Large posters illustrating 
occupations of parents as community 
members added to this display. 

In another window was shown a 
large papier-maché map of Kitsap 
county, with the original Indian com- 
munities indicated by miniature 
houses, canoes, and figurines. 

Another window developed by the 
social-studies department showed the 
study of Washington history, indus- 
try, and resources. People could see 
student-made industrial and product 
maps of the state, panels of pictures 
‘illustrating industries (both local and 
state), and a small covered wagon 
with oxen and two intrepid pionecr 
figures. 

The public-health department co- 
operated with the health coordinator 
to bring to all citizens the message 
that health examination is necessary 
for every child. This window stressed 
facilities available in the community 
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Class behind Glass 


An experiment in 


which brings the 


PAULINE WALSH OLSEN 


Formerly Elementary-School Coordinator 
Bremerton Public Schools, Washington 


and urged parents to have their chil- 
dren checked at least once a year. 
Another display drew attention to the 
health inventory which the children, 
aided by parents, nurses, doctors, and 
dentists, can check for themselves. 

Another example of cooperation 
with public services was the window 
emphasizing school safety patrols. 
This was sponsored by the traffic safe- 
ty section of the local police depart- 
ment. 

School cafeteria displays stressed 
wholesomeness and nutritional value 
of meals served. 

Science displays ranged from au- 
tumn leaves, shell collections, stuffed 
birds, and mineral specimens to bio- 
logical and chemical apparatus and 
demonstrations. The intricacies of 
higher math were made more under- 
standable by means of the “mathe- 
matics demonstrator,” an invention of 
one of the college instructors. 

Perhaps the most intriguing were 
those windows in which the students 
carried on their regular classroom 
projects from 3 to 5:30 oclock daily. 

Art students did spatter painting, 
stencil cutting, clay modeling. A stu- 
dent in the mechanical-drawing de- 
partment put the finishing touches on 
a floor plan. Radio-shop students 
made sparks fly as they showed their 
talents. Boys turned out their wood- 
working projects on a wood lathe; 
others worked with a metal lathe. 

Interested crowds gathered around 
the windows used by the sewing and 
interior decorating classes. Mouths 
watered around another window 
where students (one day all boys) pre- 
pared and consumed the fruits of their 
labors in a cooking demonstration, 





public relations 


school to the people 


A model office gave the local busi- 
nessman the chance to pick his future 
secretary as the students demonstrated 
their abilities with business machines. 

Display of technics and equipment 
used in the intramural sports pro- 
grams helped the public know of those 
games in which every student actively 
participates. The music department 
contributed a daily concert from 3 to 
5 oclock in one of the largest show- 
rooms. 

Audio-visual materials were also on 
display. Members of the highschool 
Projectionists Club showed.education- 
al films and demonstrated the use of 
filmstrips, recorders, and opaque pro- 
jectors. 

School activities beyond those nor- 
mally expected of a school system were 
explained and defined. Posters listed 
numerous opportunities offered in 
adult-education classes. Summer recre- 
ation programs drew the attention of 
the children as they recalled happy 
days spent in handicrafts, dramatics, 
and tournaments. 

Provisions for handicapped children 
were publicized. Some of the equip- 
ment used in training victims of cere- 
bral palsy was shown. People had the 
opportunity to test their hearing, as 
is done with the audiometer in the 
schools. Learning activities of some of 
the prevocational rooms drew favor- 
able comment. 

As a public-relations device the tech- 
nic is invaluable. School activities were 
indeed brought to the attention of the 
public. Parents were given a chance 
to say to friends and neighbors, “Let's 
go down town today. Dick is to be 
working on his radio set!” or “Did 
you see Sharon’s booklet in the dime- 


store window?” And to the citizen 


having no contact with the school was 
brought an awareness of today’s edu- 
cational advantages. 

—Reprinted from Washington Edu- 
cation Journal. 
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HE silver van moved rapidly along 
the country lane. Jed Todd leaned 
back at the wheel and relaxed. He 
would be on time to meet the pupils 
and teachers in the two-teacher rural 
school at Clover Flat. 

As he rounded the crest of the hill 
he saw the sky dotted with kites, 
flaunting their bright reds, greens, and 
yellows. He felt the urge to compose 
a verse about kites in a March sky, 
but the sight of children and teachers 
recalled the purpose of his mission. 

\s the industrial-arts teacher-con- 
sultant, he remembered the many in- 
teresting questions discussed during 
the last few weeks at this school while 
the kites were in the process of con- 
struction: What makes the kites fly? 
Why does the wind blow so strong 
and then die away? How did Ben 
Franklin do that experiment with the 
kite? 

Mr. ‘Todd was happy. He knew that 
the experiences of the last few weeks 
were especially good. He remembered 
the psychological need for children to 
satisfy their curiosity, and it pleased 
him to watch real motivation and en- 
richment developing in the lives of 
these rural-school children. 

He thought how wonderful it was 
to be a teacher-consultant in industrial 
arts where teachers and children were 
eager for his assistance in developing 
plans and projects in the social 
studies-science program. He knew that 
the projects which called for creative 
skills and the adept use of tools and 
materials added zest and purposeful 
activity to the program. 

Yes, this was functional education 
in its best sense. He was glad that he 
was sharing with other teachers the 
preparation of youth for active and 
contributing citizenship. 

Suddenly he was alert to the shout- 
ing of children. He heard one young- 
ster shout, “Hey, Mr. Todd is here!” 
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Industrial Arts 
by Silver Van 


FERDINAND LIOTTA 


Coordinator of Vocational Education 
San Diego County Schools, California 


He eased the 
big truck gently 
into the 
yard and parked 
it under the shade of a large peppe 
tree. As he opened the truck door, the 
youngsters swarmed around him. 

“Look, Mr. Todd! See the green 
kite you helped me make last week.” 

““Mine’s the red one. It flies better 
since we put that long tail on it.” 

“I’d like to make a box kite today.” 

Mr. Todd moved thru the buzzing 
throng of children and began to open 
the rear and side panels of the truck. 
‘Then he talked with the teacher about 
the progress the boys and girls had 
made since his visit last week. 

Following this brief exchange, the 
children who were group chairmen 
for this week’s work helped with prep- 
arations for the afternoon's work. 

Out of the truck they carried small 
panels on which were hung, and 
boldly outlined, hammers, saws, chis- 
els, knives, pliers, and many other 
tools. Some carried out wood vises 
which they clamped on the lunch 
tables under the trees. Others brought 
out brushes, paints, and miscellaneous 
supplies. 

In a few minutes everything was in 
readiness for the afternoon—an after- 
noon that would pass far too quickly. 


school 


Working Together 


Pat, John, and Ruth, who had made 
simple kites, were involved in the 
intricacies of measuring and joining 
the parts for a box kite. 

Juan, Ethan, and Jose, who were 
not interested in kites, made boats to 
be sailed in the irrigation ditches. 

Side by side they worked the whole 
afternoon—three nine-year-olds, alert, 
intense, each with a fascinating prob- 
lem. One lad was white, one was 
coppery colored, and one was deep 
brown. Working together they might 





















achieve the true spirit of democracy. 

Over in the farthest corner of the 
yard, a group of 10- and 11-year-olds 
were working under the eucalyptus 
trees. The boys were building a mud 
fort. The girls were making utensils 
for the buildings and clothing for the 
doll figures. They bombarded their 
teacher with questions about the cus- 
toms and history of early California 
and Mexico. 

The teacher was thoroly happy and 
enjoying her class. She was busy going 
from one child to another, discussing 
the advantage or possibility of this 
method or that technic. 

The teacher could recall certain 
afternoons before mobile shop service 
came to her school. She remembered 
the deadening quiet, the books opened 
but unread, the long struggle for pupil 
response. Now it was different and 
she was thrilled! It helped to have re- 
sources to enrich learning opportuni- 
t1es, 


Carry-Over to the Home 


“Say, Mr. Todd, you should have 
seen my dad the other night. Was he 
surprised!” This was Dan, a lanky 12- 
year-old. He had not cared much for 
school last year, and when word had 
arrived that the mobile shop would 
soon make a weekly visit, Dan had 
greeted the idea with disdain. His 
father had also been skeptical of “new- 
fangled, fancy ideas.” 

Then came the day! The mobile 
shop arrived. Fortunately the teacher 
had discussed Dan’s problem with Mr. 
Todd. With great care he set about to 
win the boy’s interest. 

Dan had some natural aptitude for 
work with his hands. Spurred on by 
success and words of encouragement, 
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he became Mr. Todd’s “right-hand 
man,” 

The boy’s new interest didn’t stop 
with his work at school. One night, 
returning from a day with the mobile 
shop, Dan noted the disorganized ap- 
pearance of his own home. Tools and 
equipment were strewn around the 
woodshed, barn, and pump house. He 
neatly arranged and put up the equip- 
ment, as Mr. Todd had taught him. 
When Dan’s father, tired from a day 
in the fields, returned to the orderly 
farm, his surprise was evident. “Hmm 


Note the equipment that the boys are 
using in the truck and the “traveling 
tools” that the children are using at their 
own tables. 


—Dan,” he finally remarked, “better 
ask your mother to invite that shop 
feller to supper some night.” 


A Pioneering Job 


The sun was just setting behind the 
hill when the silver van headed into 
the county schools garage, another 
day’s work finished. Tomorrow it 
would go out on the road again, this 
time to a small fishing community. 

Mr. Todd was tired. He had driven 
over a hundred miles. He had worked 
all day on various projects with differ- 
ent groups. Yet he was enthusiastic 
about his job. As one of the first work- 
ers in the industrial-arts mobile shop 
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service to rural schools, he was having 
a share in the pioneering of a new 
curriculum service. He was helping to 
bring educational opportunitics to 
rural children—opportunities similar 
to those in urban schools. 

Tho the story of Mr. Todd is fiction, 
the experiences recounted are based 
upon real events. The events are sim- 
ilar to many experienced by the two 
teacher-consultants in the San Diego 
County Schools System, where in Sep- 
tember 1947 the use of mobile shops 
was inaugurated. 

On that day two former Navy ord- 
nance mobile shop trucks, re-equipped 
for school use, set forth on a sched- 
uled itinerary of some 400 miles. For 





each truck a skilled teacher-consultant 
was provided from the staff of the 
county superintendent of schools. 


Cost of Service 


It costs about $5000 a year to op- 
erate and maintain one unit of a 
mobile shop service. The cost is borne 
in part by the districts receiving serv- 
ice. For one-fourth day per week for 
one full year, a district pays $250; half- 
day service is $500; full day, $1000. 
Supplies and materials are furnished 
cooperatively by county and districts. 

Altho the two mobile shop units 
have been in service for only a short 
time, they have won enthusiastic sup- 
port. More schools are participating 
and two additional shop units have 
been added. 

Services for the school year 1948-49 
are being expanded. Some communi- 
ties are planning to extend their serv- 
include additional 
workshops, adult-education 
and various extracurriculum activity 
groups. 

The comparative simplicity of op- 
erating mobile shop units and the 
continuing success of the undertaking 


ices to teachers 


classes, 


is such that we hope it may be of in- 
terest to other educators in rural dis- 
tricts. Further experimentation in this 
method of instruction will result in 
newer and more effective methods. 

Thus, slowly, thru demonstrated 
worth, will the day come when all 
children share equally in the richness 
of the integrated industrial-arts pro- 
gram. Then may they all catch a vi- 
sion of what it means to be a true 
artisan—one who works with hand and 
head and heart. 


Meet 
the 


Landscape 


VERNON G. CARTER 


Supervisor of Conservation Education, Public 
Schools, Zanesville, Ohio, and Educational 
Director, National Wildlife Federation 


HE most important problem facing the world 

and the United States is securing peace. Next 
in importance and closely related to peace is the 
difficult problem of satisfying the resource needs 
of a rapidly increasing world population. 

The only permanent answer to the fierce de- 
mand for decent shelter, food, and clothing les 
in wise management of those pliable resources 
which we call organic. Resources such as soil, 
water, plants, and animals are pliable because 
we can destroy, restore, conserve, exploit, or im- 
prove them. 

The present shortage of goods, with a resultant 
inflation of prices, is not due solely to the destruc- 
tion of productive facilities by war. The bald 
truth is that the basic landscape factors, here and 
in many other countries, have deteriorated alarm- 
ingly in the past 50 years. 

Erosion, overgrazing, continuous cash-crop- 
ping, and forest wrecking, to name a few evils, 
have come home to roost on the economic door- 
step. Renovation of the landscape will be tedious 
and sometimes costly. It will depend on education 
and statesmanship in legislative halls. 

The job will run thru the lives of our youngest 
pupils. They must therefore become acquainted 
with good and evil on the landscape. 

These illustrations of student observations on 
field trips are merely suggestive. Each teacher 
must seize upon local phenomena. What is seen is 
background for thought, problem solving, and 
further study. 
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Each of eight classes of land has its proper use. Steep and rugged Class 
Vill land belongs to the forest and forest wildlife. If put to any other use, 
everything is destroyed in a short time. Class | land is level, fertile. This hill 
is largely Class VIII. The steeper banks cry out for trees; the remainder is 
overgrazed. 


® 


The weathering of rock into soil can be seen at any outcrop. Brushing her 
hand over the sandstone, this girl dislodges loose fragments which fall on 
the cardboard. Some rocks disintegrate quickly; others, like flint, are resist 
ant. Natural pulverizing of an inch of soil may take a mere century in some 
cases. In other cases the natural disintegration and wearing away of rock 


may go on for a thousand years or more before an inch of soil has been 
produced. 


Poorly vegetated hills in the watershed of this stream shed heavy rainfall 
like a roof. The stream becomes a torrent. It gnaws at the banks. In 10 
years it has stolen 75 feet of this fine bottom—the best land on the farm. 
The low soak-in on the hills causes springs to dry up between rains. 
The creek often becomes a series of stagnant pools. Livestock suffer, produce 
less milk, lose weight and value. 
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This is man-made Class VIII land, product of stripping the upper part of 
the hill for coal. Tho years have passed, nature has been unable even to 
begin revegetation. With 40 inches of rain, this is a man-made desert. With 
reasonable foresight, forestation or grass seeding would have been possible. 
Has society a right to such results? 








isix inches from a desert,’’ is illustrated here. 












Road cuts, stream banks, and gully sides offer views of soil profiles. Hill 
cuts often reveal joss of topsoil. Bottomland stream banks often show deep 
topsoil covered by erosional debris from hills. This street cut exposes dark 
topsoil lying on sandstone parent material. The statement, ‘‘We are only 


—~ 


This limestone boulder, uncovered in street grading, 
reveals small fossils of ancient animal life. Heat and 
cold, the freezing of water in cracks, the beating of 
wind and rain are rounding the angles, reducing the 
rock to soil. Where calcium from this rock has washed 
to the valley and sweetened the normally acid soil, 
a little patch of clover is growing. 


Sawin Moin Sine: 





In this hilltop woods, cut over in the past but never 
farmed, only four inches of topsoil are found. The 
subsoil is deep enough to permit plowing. As farm- 
land, how long would the fertility last under heavy 
cropping and erosion? Without strict conservation 
measures, about 10 corn crops would ruin it. Kept 
in grasses, it could produce food forever. 


WHS Gx tay ; 


Highly interesting to pupils is seeing how trees re- 
clothe naked land. These 20-year-old pines have built 
a protective mulch on badly eroded land. They hove 
stopped erosion and are restoring organic matter so 
essential to a healthy, productive soil. Pines are com 
monly used for such plantings because the better 
hardwoods will not survive on impoverished land 


ae ee 







Drought can be defeated by properly constructed ponds. This one is about 
eight feet deep at the dam. A pipe carries water to the trough below. Un- 
der Ohio rain, a few acres of watershed keep this pond filled. Without care- 
ful conservation ‘measures on the field above, the pool would quickly fill 
with silt. The pond can provide swimming, boating, and fishing. It makes 
the farm a better place to live. 
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~ Water has laid down our best soils, carried them from the highlands, spread 







them on the lowlands, mixed the array of minerals which make soils fertile. 
Water grows our crops, quenches thirst, floods our farms and cities, powers 
a large part of our industry, washes our topsoil away, fills reservoirs with 
silt, and carries our commerce. Water is at once the hope and despair of 
civilizations. Its contro! is paramount. 
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Teaching More than Science 


ILDA Jenkins, the sixth-grade 

teacher, is shocked. A parent at 
a PTA social meeting has been quite 
blunt in his criticism of her science 
teaching. 

“So he thinks my science teaching 
is not very practical,” she says to her- 
self as she arranges apparatus for her 
science class. ““He thinks it’s too book- 
ish. But I’ve taught the elementary 
science for six years in this school and 
this is the first complaint I’ve had.” 

But Hilda Jenkins is upset. She is a 
conscientious, willing teacher. She vol- 
unteered to take on the science when 
the school added it to the curriculum. 
Since then she has gone all out for sci- 
ence. She wants to increase the num- 
ber of hours of science, favors sticking 
to the course of study, and tests fon 
comprehension of subjectmatter cov- 
ered. 

She concerns herself very little with 
the broad purposes of education. She 
little about education for 
selfrealization, for human _ relation- 
ships, for economic efhciency, and for 
civic responsibility, but when these 
goals have been discussed at the gen- 
eral staff meeting she has said, “My 
chief concern is to teach science.” She 
has left the achievement of the big 
aims of education up to someone else 


knows a 


—no one else in particular but every- 
body else in general. 
Perhaps Hilda 


Jenkins should 
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change her viewpoint. Perhaps she 
should begin to think of herself as a 
teacher of children instead of just a 
teacher of subjectmatter. Perhaps she 
should begin to think of science as one 
of the areas of learning which owes 
its existence in the curriculum to what 
it contributes to the general educa- 
tion of girls and boys. 

How would she teach differently if 
she broadened her aim to see that her 
science teaching contributes its fair 
share in achieving the aims of educa- 
tion? 

Miss Jenkins has been teaching a 
unit on “Man’s Relationship to Soil.” 
She began by having pupils define 
soil. Pupils listed agents of erosion and 
weathering. Her approach was aca- 
demic. ‘That was what had prompted 
the parent to complain. 

When she takes time to sit down 
and think, she begins to wonder how 
her science teaching can amount to 
something more than just learning 
facts and testing for them—something 
that can really make a difference in 
the lives of the girls and boys, a dif- 
ference in their thinking and their 
acting, in their attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. 

“How can my science be broader in 
its scope, more meaningful in the 
lives of the pupils, and a more inter- 
esting experience for them?” she asks 
herself. And then she decides to make 





“Man’s Relationship to Soil” has real 


meaning when learning starts with the 
soil itself instead of a listing of the 
agents of erosion. . 


a new start with her unit on “Man’s 
Relationship to Soil.” 

She asks the boys and girls to bring 
samples of soil to be examined—some 
from a garden plot, from a house ex- 
cavation, from a wood lot, from the 
beach, and from the roadside. 

Phe pupils, using a reading glass, 
examine the soil closely to see what 
They discuss then 
observations. Out of this experience 
they raise problems like these: “How 
was this soil made? How did the dil- 
ferent kinds of things get into it? Why 


they can lis over, 


is some of it better for growing plants 
than others? What do plants get out 
of the soil?” 

“How can we find the answers to 
these?” Miss Jenkins asks. Pupils dis- 
cuss ways and suggest: Look in our 
science books. Do some experiments. 
Visit a farm. Ask the agriculture 
teacher. Make a garden of our own. 
See a movie. 


Soil Becomes Real 


Until now Miss Jenkins has not lec 
tured; there have been no definitions 
asked for, no lists of erosion agents 
made. There has been considerable in- 
terest because the pupils gathered sam- 
ples of soil themselves so they knew 
where it Soil becomes 
something real to them. They con- 
tribute suggestions to the group. They 


came trom. 


evaluate the suggestions and act in ac 
cordance with their decision. 

Now they set about to carry out 
their plans. One plan is to go to a 
nearby farm to find out about the soil 
there. Instead of making all of the de- 
cisions herself, Hilda Jenkins asks, 
“What things will we need to do be- 
lore we go?” 

Children suggest: Arrange for trans- 
portation. Ask necessary permissions. 
List some of the things we want to see. 
Make arrangements for 
talk to us about the farm. 

“Someone ought to go out first and 
see if the farm’s a good one for us to 
visit,” some boy suggests. The teacher 
and a committee of pupils go out. 

Many books are assembled. Pam- 
plets and magazines, tools and appa- 
ratus are brought from home to sup- 
plement the school material. Experi- 


someone to 
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ments are performed. Books are read. 
Problems discussed. New problems 
emerge from the reading, experiment- 
ing, and discussing. 

One day Miss Jenkins cannot help 
saving, “You people certainly have 
eood ideas.” 

As the teacher and pupils work to- 
gether, problems keep popping up 
that need the best thinking of every- 
one. And they are not all science prob- 
lems either. They are problems that 
involve relationships of pupils to each 
other and to adults, problems about 
good workmanship, about accepting 
responsibility, about consideration for 
others. For example: 

They decide to ask the county agri- 
culture agent to talk to their class. 
\Who should invite him? How should 
he be invited? Who should introduce 
him? How should he be thanked? How 
can we get the most benefit from his 
Visit? 

Several other persons in the com- 
munity help the pupils. There is 
plenty of opportunity to decide: 
“What's the thing to do in a case like 
this?” 

The pupils send a letter to their 
state agriculture department request- 


much dirt about,” somebody suggests. 

A committee is appointed to visit 
with the janitor, Result: he volunteers 
to help build a table to hold the ma- 
terial. 

Bob and George volunteer several 
times to bring material for use in ex- 
periments but almost always forget it. 
This disconcerts everybody and makes 
replanning for the day necessary. The 
matter of an individual’s responsibil- 
ity to the group is discussed and some 
helpful suggestions for the future 
made. 

Two boys are unruly on the bus trip 
to the farm. Their case is brought be- 
fore the group for discussion and ac- 
tion. 

Every once in a while things go hay- 
wire because the class has chosen a 
poor leader for a particular job. Qual- 
ifications for good leadership are dis- 
cussed and suggestions made to help 
people grow in ability to be good lead- 
ers. 

Sometimes experiments do not work 
according to plans. Much thought is 
put to determining why, to suggesting 
remedies, and to revising plans. 

Now and then in using textbooks 
and reference materials pupils discov- 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist for Science, Division of Elementary Education, US Office of Education 


Second in a series, this article deals with science in the elementary 


school. Next month the problems of science in the secondary school 


will be explored by J. Darrell Barnard of New York University. 


ing material. The material received 
isn’t what they want. When the re- 
quest letter is reread, the pupils dis- 
cover that their request had not been 
clear. Miss Jenkins helps the pupils 
with problems of letter-writing and a 
new letter is dispatched. 

In connection with the letter there 
is a lively discussion about the work of 
the department of agriculture, how 
people get jobs there, and who pays 
for its support. 


Experiments 
A series of experiments with soil ac- 
cumulates on the window sill of the 
room. The janitor gets annoyed be- 
cause of the untidy appearance. 
‘Maybe if he knew what we were 
trying to do he wouldn’t mind so 
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er what seem to be or are mistakes. 
These are tracked down. There is dis- 
cussion about how you know when a 
book or other reference is reliable. 
They grow in skill in using books and 
in evaluating what they read. 

Every now and then the pupils and 
teacher sit down to answer the ques- 
tions, “How are we doing? What do 
we as a group do well? What do we do 
poorly? How can we improve?” There 
is practice in selfevaluation. 

The garden that was planted leads 
naturally into certain satisfactions and 
disappointments. Generally it turns 
out well. Seeds come up. The rows are 
straight. The plants grow, and pupils 
are proud to show their parents what 
they have done. 

But one sad night a boy steals al- 


most a whole row of radishes. The 
next day Hilda Jenkins doesn’t teach 
any science at all but there are some 
real reactions and learnings about re- 
gard for other people’s property and 
the rights of the individual. 


More than Science 

These are but a few of the typical 
situations that crop up because the 
science teacher sat down to think how 
her approach to a science problem 
could be changed so that the resulting 
experience could be more vital to her 
group. 

There is plenty of pure science 
learned. There is first-hand experi- 
ence with erosion, with good and poor 
soils, with farming processes. Pupils 
discover that what the books say is 
really happening right outside the 
window, indeed right in the experi- 
ments in their room. 

More than this, there is growth in 
accomplishing the over-all aims of 
education, for when the group and the 
teacher begin to work together instead 
of separately the whole situation is 
different. It’s hard to work together 
without learning how. 

There are places in our nation’s 
schools where children are having the 
kinds of science experiences just de 
scribed. They are learning how their 
communities are made healthful plac- 
es in which to live and how health 
conditions can be improved; how then 
food is raised and prepared and the 
importance of a good diet. They are 
learning to interpret the problems in 
their immediate environment that 
have to do with how their homes are 
heated, how machines are used, how 
electricity serves them. 

But in these schools the pupils are 
learning more than just the science, 
for the teachers have intentions that 
they learn more. Their methods and 
instruction are broad enough to take 
in the aims for which the whole school 
exists. 

Perhaps one of our next steps to im- 
prove science teaching is for science 
teachers to sit down and think—not 
about how to get more hours of sci- 
ence, more equipment, or a better fact 
test, but how to select science content 
and teach it so that it can make its 
greatest possible contribution to the 
all-round development of the girls and 
boys. Many teachers are doing this. 
Too many are not. 
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A Pedagog in the 
Canadian Wilds 


PULL on the whistle cord, a jerk, 
a screeching brake, and the littl 


erecn 


Ontario 
he 


lreight lumbers on and disappears in- 


school in northern 


Comes to 


un abrupt stop. old 


Fred 
National 
another long 


the snowy wilderness, but for 
Soman in his “Canadian 
School on Wheels No. 1” 
schoolday has started. 

In 40-below-zero weather, children 
eagerly await the arrival of then 
and teacher. For a few 
days each month the school comes out 
in search for them. School for them is 
a treat, a reward, a luxury—not a bur- 
den. 


school then 


Fred Sloman, who has a school beat 
extending for 150 miles on both sides 
of the transcontinental line of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways, for over 20 
years has made the Northland a lab- 
oratory for education and citizenship 
and has pioneered in developing Can- 
ada’s famed school-car system. 

In cooperation with the Ontario De- 
partment of Education and the Ca- 
nadian National Railways, which pro- 
vided the old coach, he 
tackled the huge task of bringing the 
Three R’s to the children of Scandina- 
vian lumberjacks, Indian 


passenger 


trappers, 


I. G. NEUFELD 


Professor of Speech and Journalism 
Fabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 


and French haltbreeds, who had never 
been inside a school. 

One end of the passenger coach con- 
tains 10 school desks of various sizes, 
a small science laboratory, and a lend- 
ing library. The wall space between 
the windows is used for blackboards, 
to hang pictures of birds, or exhibit 
specimens of wood found in that coun- 
try. 

In one corner of the tiny room is a 
miniature chapel which has under- 
gone many transformations under the 
creative hands of class after class of 
bush children. 

The other half of the mobile school 
serves as living quarters for Mr. and 
Mrs. Sloman and their children. Two 
of their five children are now away at 
the university. 

Mr. 
teacher. 


Sloman is not an orthodox 
The number of hours and 
years in school is not the test, he says. 
The right minutes may come as the 
child watches a snow plow on the 
tracks or while he talks to some rail- 


road man or watches a 
ming up a culvert. 

Gradually the teacher and his fam- 
ily are raising the cultural level of the 
bush country. Patiently he has intro- 
duced his pupils to the wonders of 
the outside world. Even their mothers 
and fathers are being transformed. 

l'wenty years ago the little shacks 
along the tracks looked bleak and 
dreary. Today flowers and potted 
plants—offshoots of Mrs. Sloman’s 
are blooming inside and out and cur- 
tains hang in the windows. 


beaver dam- 


has become some 
thing of a night forum of the North 
where people meet to discuss current 
questions and study the history ol 
democracy. “The man in the bush 
thinks deeply and asks questions that 
are hard to answer,” Mr. Sloman says 
of these classes in citizenship. 

After movies, handturned, come re- 
freshments, tea and venison sand- 
wiches. Then there will be a five-mile 
walk home in the subzero weather— 
but the people think the evening is 
worth the walk. 

The school on wheels is at each sid- 
ing only four or five days a month, but 
the children are assigned enough work 
for the next month before their school, 
coupled to the caboose of a_ local 
freight, moves on to the next 
pus,” 25 or 30 miles away. 


‘The S¢ hool Cal 


“cam- 


Left: The Slomans entertain a visitor in a 
combination school and house on wheels. 
This “teacherage” has most of the con- 
veniences of a city apartment. Right: the 
car classroom, with Mr. Sloman in the 
rear of the room. 
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“If you were to visit your NEA ~ 
headquarters, you would see ay 
multitude of activities underway. 
A few of them are illustrated here.” |: 
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VEA members visit. the headquarters of their national profes 


organization, they are frequently amazed at the s« ope of ils actu 
It is ampossible in a brief feature to describe all of these activities, 
we can introduce you to some of the people who do the work of 


ur organization for you. 


In conference: Assistant Secretary Karl H. Berns; Dr. Givens; Associate Secretary William G. Carr; and 


Assistant Secretary H. A. Allan. 


Headquarters 
Divisions 

THE NEA has become a large organization. Its 
work is done primarily thru divisions of the head- 
quarters staff, thru departments, and thru commis- 
sions and committees. On this first two-page spread 
are photographs of the directors of the various 
divisions together with some of their assistants. In 
a few cases headquarters divisions are staffed by 
departmental staffs. See “NEA Departments’ on 
following pages. 

NEA headquarters workers have always believed 
that the National Education Association is not a 
building, not a headquarters staff, not a group of 
ofhcers, of committees, or departments—the Asso- 
ciation is a body of teachers, of members with ideals 


and purposes and the habit of participation in a 
common task. 


H. A. Allan, assistant secretary for business, confers with Margaret Lane 
left) regarding work of this division, which has responsibility for all business 
activities. Clara Taylor is taking notes. 


The Association’s Executive Secretary, Willard E. 
Givens, who has served in this office since 1935. 


Mary Jane Winfree, director of the Accounts Division (second from right), with 
assistants: Louise Crown, Charlotte Miller, and Eleanor Richards. This office 
handles receipts, banking, and disbursements of all fund. 


Charl Ormond Williams, director of the Field Service Division, discusses with 
Virginia Neel and Lillian McDaniel the nationwide report on Institutes on Pro- 
fessional and Public Relations, sponsored by this division. 





R. B. Marston, director of the Legislative and Federal Relations Division, points 
ovt plans for the coming legislative session of Congress to Frances 


p W. L. Christian, director of Division of Records, is responsible for keeping rec- 
oyer, 
Ernest Giddings, Mary Titus, Boyd Comstock, and Moss H. Kendrix. 


ords for nearly 450,000 Association members, records of affiliated organizations, 
plus scores of special lists. Secretary is E. Florine Smith. 
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T. D. Martin, director of the Membership Division, and his assistants, Elizabeth 


Frank W. Hubbard (center), director of Research Division, confers with Assistant 
Stiles and Elizabeth Berckmann, study the map which indicates the ranking of Directors Madaline K. Remmlein, Clayton D. Hutchins, Hazel Davis, and tvan A 
the states in NEA membership for last year. 


Booker. This division is responsible for the Association’s fact-finding services 


Editor Joy Elmer Morgan (center) discusses Journal plans with Assistant Editors 


yHarriett M. Chase, director of the Secretary's Office, discusses the work of her 
Ruth Coyner Little, Mildred Sandison Fenner, Agnes Samvelson, and Lyle W. division with Julie A. Krentzlin. Among many other duties Miss Chase is re- 
Ashby. The Journal is the one NEA publication which reaches every member. sponsible for securing personnel for the growing NEA staff. 


Belmont Farley (right at far end of table), director of the Press and Radio Rela- 


Paul H. Kinsel, director of the Division of Travel Service, discusses, with Isabelle 
tions Division, and Roy K. Wilson (at Dr. Farley's right), assistant director, are 


Richardson of his staff, plans for forthcoming NEA tours. (See page 540 of this 
holding a news conference. The division is responsible for public relations. issue.) 
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Operation 


THE operation of and organization of an association ol 


nearly half a million members is a big business. On this spread 
are shown some of the many activities which are necessary to 
make it possible for members to receive their JOURNALS and 
for divisions, departments, and committees of the Association 
to function. Some of these photographs also show something ol 
the magnitude of the physical operation required. The head- 


6 " quarters staff now numbers about 400 people. A typical day's 


Karl H. Berns, assistant secretary of the NEA, will on December 
1 become assistant secretary for business affairs, succeeding 
H. A. Allan, who will retire. 


Incoming mail is very heavy, especially in fall months, as will be noted in this For duplicating short runs of many kinds of material, a special mimeograph- 
photograph, which shows the members of the Secretary's Office opening and multigraph-multilith department is maintained. This unit of the Business Division 
sorting a morning’s mail. is in charge of Leo W. Boyer. 


The Publications Sales Section of the Business Division spends its full time han- This is one view of the Division of Records, showing the addressing-plate file 
dling orders for publications. This unit is in charge of Marie Michels (upper left). of the entire membership. The Journal mailing list is addressed from this file. 


Here is a general view of the Mailing Room, which is headed by George Mc- This is another view of the Division of Records showing the reference file of all 
Cauley. This unit of the Business Division sends out nearly 2000 bags of mail NEA members, alphabetically arranged, used primarily to locate renewals and 
each month. change of address. 





Headquarters 


mail brings in between 6000 and 9000 first-class pieces (ol 
which some 1600 are requests for American Education Week 
materials or other publications) and nearly 500 second-class. 
\bout 20 telegrams are sent out each day and 35 come in. On 
a typical day 550 inter-office telephone calls are made; there 
are 15 incoming long distance calls, 18 outgoing; 240 incoming 
local calls, 285 outgoing. For one JOURNAL issue 2250 pounds 
of ink and 117 tons of paper are used. 
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The automatic addressing machine, imprinting names 
on mailing list for NEA Journal. Each month 450,000 
names must be imprinted on a tape which is sent to 
= the printer and affixed to the individual copies. 
Pe 2 = 2 
These oe emboss the ad- ok FEB ME PE. BA. 
dressing plate for individual Pea eet oe eee a 
members as shown in the insert 2 HER ABELE Bb A 
at the right, which is a photo- ™ 
raph of an actual plate. You can os oe 8 
poy, ten important f is Pylon oa ves . Those in charge of production units within the Research 
name and address be written legi- Division: Grace Brubaker, Information Section; Mabel T. 
bly when you send in your mem- Smith, Chief Clerk and Correspondence Section; Frances 
bership. An average of about Bradley, Statistical Section. Not shown are Helen N. 
7000 memberships are processed Henderson, Library Section; 
each working 4 : : Tocco and research assistants: Louise 
; : B. Sease, Janet Frost, Beatrice 
Crump, Kathleen Barber, and 
Christina Snyder 


This photograph shows some 


: : Js “ of the people who work on 
Wilda Faust, national secretary of Siiees : the production of the NEA 


Future Teachers of America, con- : . bat Journal; Art Editor Erle Prior; 
fers with National Director Joy ane ‘ Production Editer Walter 
Elmer Morgan and his secretary, . ' Graves; Editorial Assistant 


Margaret Vail (left, below). Barbara Duborg (right, below). 
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Leland P. Bradford, executive secretary, Department of Adult 
Education, and director, Division of Adult Education Services, 
looks over the department periodical with Ruby DeGroot. 


Frank W. Hubbard, NEA research director, is secretary-treasurer for the Ameri- 


can Educational Research Association. Mabel T. Smith and Madeline Elder assist 
with the AERA correspondence and records. 


Vernon Dameron, executive secretary, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
and director of the Division of Audio-Visual Instructional Services, examines a 
filmstrip with his assistant, Mary Welch. 


Hollis P. Guy, executive secretary, United Business Education Association, con- 


fers with Marie Fusco, his secretary. The UBEA sponsors the national youth or- 
ganization, Future Business Leaders of America. 


NEA Departments 


OF THE 30 NEA departments, 15 have fulltime staffs housed 
at NEA headquarters in Washington. Departments which have 
fulltime professional staffs located elsewhere are the follow 
ing: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(Oneonta, N. Y.) and Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence (Chicago). All of these departments except two have 


membership fees of their own and separate budgets. 


Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, Department of Classroom Teachers, dis- 


cusses travel schedules with President Sarah C. Caldwell and Hazel Walker 
(left) of the department staff. 


LLL 


Barbara Catton, executive secretary, National Association of Deans of Women, 
confers with her assistant, Matie Buell, regarding services to deans and guid- 
ance workers in secondary schools and colleges. 


Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary, Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, checks a membership list with Mildred F. Lucas, administrative assistant. 
Other staff members are in background. 
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Carl A. Troester, executive secretary, American Association for Health, Physical Robert H. Carleton (right), executive secretary, National Science Teachers Asso- 
Education, and Recreation, confers with Mary Wibel (right), editor of The ciation, which only recently moved to NEA headquarters, confers with Morris 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, and Orin McCarley, assistant. Meister, retiring president, and Bertha E. Slye, director, department membership. 


Ralph McDonald, executive ye Department of Higher Education, and Paul E. Elicker (center), executive secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
Margaret Haygood, his assistant, look at proofs for the Bulletin of the depart- School Principals, with G. M. Van Pool, director of student activities; Margaret 
ment as Associate Secretary James McCaskill explains the proposed layout Taylor, Honor Society; Norma Teel, Consumer Education; W. E. Hess, managing 
of the issue. editor; C. O. Blackford, business. 
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Re = 
Howard A. Dawson, executive secretary, Department of Rural Education, and 


director, Division of Rural Service, with Lois M. Clark and Charles O. Fitzwater 
checks results of recent county superintendents national conference. 


Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary, National Council for the Social Studies, 
with assistants Siby! McCarley, Helen Morrison, and Penelope Wallace. The 
department publishes materials for teachers of the social studies. 


Worth McClure, executive secretary, American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, develops plans for the regional conferences to be held in 1949 with 
assistants Macie Templeman, Gladys Harlow West, and Virginia Stephenson. 


Gertrude Hankamp (left), executive secretary, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, discusses local ASCD activities with members of her 
staff: Muriel Daugherty, Eleanor Warbritton, and Alla Cooper. 


_ 





Commissions and 
Committees 


Som! of the most significant work of the NEA has 


been done by special commissions and committees. 


[here are at the present time 24 committees and five 


ommissions. Only the commissions have fulltime 
yrofessional staffs at headquarters. The committees, 
vith one exception, are provided with staff services 


he headquarters divisions. One major commis- 


iroin t 

ion—the Legislative Commission—is not shown here 
it is stalled by the Division of Legislative-Federal 
lations. See spread on NEA divisions. 


Richard B. Kennan, executive secretary, Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education, confers with his assistant, Lucile Ellison. The commission is 
responsible for trouble-shooting activities in professional problems. 


Ralph McDonald, executive secretary, Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, with T. M. Stinnett, recently appointed associate secre- 
tary of the commission (right), and secretary, Carlee Johnson. 


William G. Carr (center), secretary, Educational Policies Commission, confers 
with Wilbur Murra, assistant secretary, and Edna Cowell. The commission has 
been responsible for highly significant policy statements. 


a“ 


Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary of the National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, at work with members of his staff: Left to right, Mel Eckerson; Mary 
Hayden, editorial assistant; Janice Thompson, office secretary. 


Lewis Paul Todd (left) confers with William G. Carr regarding the work of the 
Committee on International Relations to which Mr. Todd gives three-fourths of 
his time. He also serves as editor of ‘Social Education.” 
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NNE sat by the desk, weeping. 
She had come for a routine con- 
ference in an 
teachers. ‘The 
her for a long time and always found 
her a vital person, liked by children 
and by other teachers. 

Now Anne looked worn and un- 
happy. Asked if she were working too 
hard, she burst into tears. 

“It’s not the course,” she said. “It’s 
trouble at home and school. Every- 
thing is too much for me. But it’s not 
fair to bother you.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” the instructor 
said. ‘““Tell me all about it. Perhaps | 
can suggest something to help.” 

Anne poured out her story. Her 
widowed father was bedridden as the 
result of an accident. Anne’s salary 
was the main support of the family. 

Her younger sister, Jane, 18 and 
boy-cravy, never did anything to help 
at home. The father complained con- 
stantly about everything. 

Anne had 41 children in her sixth 
gerade, two of whom were 14-year-old 
boys, who were uncooperative and in- 
solent in class and bullies on the play- 
ground. Everything Anne tried to do 
with them and for them failed. The 
parents of the other children were 
complaining and were blaming her 
for lack of discipline. 

The tears dried as Anne talked. 
She told of an invitation to a week- 
end skiing party which she had de- 
clined because she felt she couldn’t 
leave her father. A man she wished 
to see again was to be there. 

It was easy for the instructor to en- 
courage Anne to be firm with Jane 
and go on the party. Anne looked a 
lot better when she left the office, and 
was “on the top of the world” next 
week. 


extension for 


instructor had known 


course 


Everyone Has Problems 


Everyone is subject to many strains 
in life, some major, some minor, some 
acute, some chronic. Illness, failures, 
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All teachers need affection, security, recognition, and new experiences, say 


the authors in a practical article with hints every teacher will find helpful. 


Mental Health Is No Mystery 


NORMA E. CUTTS and 
NICHOLAS MOSELEY 


Dr. 
psychology, Yale University, and pro- 


Cutts is lecturer in educational 


fessor of educalion and_ psychology, 


New Haven State Teachers College. Dr. 


Moseley is an auihor, educator, and 


psychologist. 


disappointments, grief are the com- 
mon lot of humanbeings. ‘Teachers 
today are particularly burdened. Over- 
sized classes, inadequate materials, 
and numberless extra-class duties 
make for overwork. Procedures in ad- 
ministration impose some futile tasks. 
Financial worries are seldom absent. 

Some people, like Anne, bend un- 
der their strains only temporarily. 
When they have a chance to talk their 
troubles over with a sympathetic 
listener, they are able to see ways to 
meet them. At least they find that they 
can bear up under them. 

Others “break either be 
cause they are subject to more severe 


down” 




































































strains or because they are not in as 
good mental health. 


Everyone has his breaking point. 
Records of admissions to mental hos 
pitals show that teachers are not im 
mune. And everyone to some extent 
lails to adjust. “All the world is quees 
save thee and me-—.” 

A graduate class of teachers was re 
cently asked to describe the worst 
teachers they knew. The characte 
traits mentioned included the follow 
ing recognized symptoms of maladjust 
ment: irritability, resentment of sug- 
gestions, chronic shirking, nervous 
mannerisms, undue worry, violent 
swings in mood, prolonged depression, 
a tendency to daydream, addiction to 
gossip, and overindulgence in alcohol. 

Not one of the members of the 
course had any doubt that some teach- 
ers were so maladjusted as to be un 
happy themselves and to make col 
leagues and pupils unhappy. 

On the other hand, legions of good 
teachers are well-adjusted profession- 
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ally and personally. They like chil- 
dren and like teaching. They have the 
characteristics of the mentally healthy 
person. They are aflectionate, triendly, 
independent, responsible, socially con- 
siderate, cheerful, objective, vital, in- 
telligent, and competent. 

they meet their problems on a mat- 
ter-ol-lact basis. They make the best of 
dithcult situations, but are alert to 
bring about changes when changes are 
desirable. They are naturally better 
liked than their less welladjusted con- 
temporaries. 


Physical and Social Needs 


Good mental health is not some 
mysterious hereditary quality. It is 
just as much the result of good mental 
hygiene as good physical health is the 
result of suitable diet, proper rest, 
and proper exercise. 

A good heredity and the happy dis- 
position that results from a good 
bringing-up are assets. But the best-en- 
dowed person cannot remain healthy 
unless he satisfies his normal physical 
und social needs. 

There are obviously certain physi- 
cal needs which must be met if a per- 
son is to keep in physical health. Any 
physical deficiency is a handicap to 
mental health also. The current em- 
phasis on emotional upsets as a cause 
of illness should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the reverse of the picture. 

IlIness, whatever its cause, is often 
a factor in emotional maladjustment. 
Any teacher who has had to conduct 
a class while suffering from an acute 
infection of a frontal sinus will agree. 
A primary rule of mental health is to 
keep in the best possible physical 
health. 

An annual checkup by the family 
doctor is certainly in order. He may 
advise a consultation with a psychia- 
trist if he suspects that there is an 
emotional basis for any symptom. 
This is no more cause for alarm than 
advice to visit a nose-and-throat spe- 
cialist. 

Social needs are harder to classify 
than physical needs, but they are no 
less real. Man is a gregarious creature. 
He depends on membership in a fam- 
ily and in the community at large for 
his wellbeing. Any lack of satisfaction 
in his social relations handicaps his 
mental health the way a lack of vita- 
mins and minerals would handicap 
his physical health, 
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Social Needs of the Teacher 


The tundamental social needs in- 
clude affection, recognition, 
and new experiences. Many authori- 
ties list others. But these four seem olf 
particular importance to teachers. 

Affection has been much empha- 
sized by mental hygienists. Certainly 
teachers are aware that children who 
are shown affection cooperate best. 
What of the teacher herself? Many do 
not have homes of their own. They do 
not have living parents, husbands, 
wives, or children to love them. Some 
find a substitute in their pupils’ love, 


security, 
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Tue following rules of mental 
hygiene [adapted from Practical 
School Discipline and Mental Hy- 
giene by Dr. Cutts and Dr. Moseley 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Riverside 
Texts, 1941) ] emphasize some of 
the conditions and attitudes for 
which teachers must strive. 

[1] Keep in the best possible 
physical health. Plan your life with 
plenty of rest, recreation, and 
change. 

[2] Find work in line with your 
abilities and interests. Be good at 
your job. 


[3] Develop interests and hob- 
bies to enjoy in your free time. 


[4] Cultivate some community 
activity which you like and do well. 


[5] Seek friends you enjoy and 
maintain friendships. Go to meet 
your friends more than halfway in 
planning work and play together. 

[6] Do things for people who 
need them—not just out of duty or 
charity but because you want to 
give them help and pleasure. Try 
to help and please others when you 
are most disturbed yourself. 


[7] Develop the ability to rely 
upon yourself to make decisions 
after reasonable consideration. As- 
sume responsibility that is right- 
fully yours. 

[8] Face reality squarely and 
courageously. Work out the best so- 
lution you can find to your prob- 
lems and act upon it. 


[9] Enjoy the beauty and humor 
that come your way, and if you do 
not see them, keep searching for 
them. 


[10] Exercise your sense of hu- 


mor by laughing with your pupils 
and at yourself. 





but this is not a true equivalent. 
Teachers must realize their need and 
seek affectionate friendships. 

Security makes most teachers think 
of salaries, tenure, sick leave, and pen- 
sions. All of these are important. Any 
insecurity makes for worry, selfdis- 
trust, and olten for resentment, all ol 
which are factors in maladjustment. 

In addition to financial insecurity, 
many teachers suffer from professional 
and social insecurity. The rapid 
changes in educational theory and 
practice leave them fecling behind- 
the-times and incompetent. 

What some speak of as “the social 
stigma attached to teaching” makes 
them unsure of their place in the com- 
munity. The good teacher who is 
proud of her work is fortunate. She is 
doubly fortunate if she lives in a com- 
munity that welcomes teachers not 
only for the help they can be in com- 
munity activities but for themselves. 

Recognition as a factor in a child's 
adjustment is familiar to all teachers. 
They know that a child responds bet- 
ter to praise than to blame, but that if 
he is not recognized for being good he 
will force recognition by being bad. 

Principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents might save themselves a lot 
of trouble if they would give more 
praise for hard jobs well done and if, 
by democratic procedures in adminis- 
tration, they would give more teach- 
ers a chance to earn recognition. Crit- 
icism of others and gossip are among 
the signs of maladjustment in adults 
that are sometimes due to lack of 
recognition, 

Teachers, when faced with official 
and parental indifference, can at least 
speak kind words to each other. And 
they can plan to take part in com- 
munity activities that will earn them 
recognition in a wider field. 

New experiences are a need that 
spring from the human characteristics 
of curiosity and desire to learn. There 
is security in a rut, but zest in change. 
Teachers who use vacations to travel 
to strange climes know the benefits ol 
change. They know how they return 
to school eager to take up loads that 
once bore them down. 

Mental hygiene can be defined as 
the means we take to assure the best 
possible adjustment to life’s inevitable 
strains. It entails the cultivation of as- 
sets and an active effort to satisfy fun- 
damental needs. 
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Lay Support for Federal Aid 


The vigorous support of aroused lay groups is a vital part of the 
effort to obtain federal aid for elementary and secondary education. 
Every member of the teaching profession should assume responsi 
bility for enlisting the support of key lay leaders in his community. 


AY support is essential in the cam- 
paign for federal aid for educa- 
tion. The teaching profession is fortu- 
nate in having a vast reservoir of lay 
support. During the Eightieth Con- 
eress, 47 great national lay organiza- 
tions cooperated. Their assistance was 
invaluable in the overwhelming 58-to- 
22 vote by which the Senate passed 
$472. 

Failure on the part of the House in 
the Eightieth Congress means that el- 
forts must be redoubled in the Eighty- 
First Congress beginning in January. 

Listed on this page are the national 
lay organizations which have been 
working as a team in support of fed- 
eral aid. The members of the NEA 
and of the teaching profession can 
help to maintain this vigorous inter- 
est by their contacts with local and 
state units of these national organiza- 
tions, which represent at least 20,000,- 
000 American citizens. 

Active state lay groups depend upon 
educational leadership—Policy in 
most national lay organizations is de- 
termined by an accumulation of deci 
sions within the constituent state 
units. Furthermore, state units ol 
these lay organizations are in a stra- 
tegic position to carry the weight of 
public opinion to Congressmen and 
Senators from each state. 

Formal commitment to the federal- 
aid objective must not be an end in 
itself. State lay leaders must be kept 
informed and ready for action when 
it is needed. State education associa- 
tions and state federal-relations com- 
mittees must, therefore, secure and 
maintain the active cooperation ol 
each state lay group whose national 
body is committed to federal aid. 

Local lay organizations are the grass 
roots— Most national organizations can 
go no further than policies set by 
State groups will permit. State groups 
depend very largely upon demands 
from local affiliated groups. There- 
fore, the individual teacher leaders 
and local education associations are 
in a position of responsibility for pol- 
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icy and action of local lay organiza- 
tions to which they belong or have 
access, 

Local education associations can: 
[1] Provide federal-aid material to all 
lay clubs. [2] Set up joint committees 
with all lay groups. [3] Call a joint 
conference on federal aid of lay group 
officers. [4] Offer to provide speakers 
on the crisis in education for all lay 
groups. 

Your responsibility—Local veterans, 
farmers, businessmen 
carry tremendous power for good edu- 
cation legislation in their respective 
organizations. The potential power 
of these groups must be unleashed and 
directed to their own state organiza- 
tions and to the Congressman from 
the local district and the two US Sen- 
ators. No one is so ideally situated to 
help in this direction as the local 
teacher, principal, or superintendent. 

Every teacher should, therefore, 
join and become active in one or more 
local lay groups. Men should find a 
place in veterans’ groups, civic clubs, 


women, and 


and business organizations. Unlimited 
opportunities for presenting the case 
for better support for education open 
up to women teachers who have made 
a place for themselves in the 20 or 
more women’s groups which now sup- 
port federal aid to education, 

Groups now formally committed 
need to be led to action. Local groups 
not yet committed to federal aid need 
to be led to full and fair study of all 
the evidence. 

Congress will pass a federal-aid-to- 
education bill when and if educa- 
tional and lay support for the meas- 
ure is adequate. Complete lay support 
depends largely upon leadership pro- 
vided by members of the teaching 
profession. Let us not fail in this un- 
finished business of cooperation with 
lay organizations. It is only thru such 
continuous coordination of effort that 
federal aid will become a reality. 

—ERNEST GIDDINGS, assistant director, 
NEA Legislative and Federal Rela- 
tions Division. 


Lay Organizations Cooperating 
To Secure Federal Aid to Education 
with State and Local Control 


\lpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 
\lpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Ine. 
\ltrusa International, Inc. 
American Association olf University 
Women 
American Federation of Soroptimists 
Clubs 
American Jewish Congress 
(American Legion 
(American Legion Auxiliary 
American Library Association 
American Parents Committee 
Child Weltare League of America 
Council for Social Action—Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches 
Delta Sigma ‘Theta Sorority 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs 
Friends Committee on National Legis 
lation 
General Federation of Women’s Club 
I.B.P. Order Elks of the World 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity 
League of Women Voters of tl 
United States 
National Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People 
National Association of Colored Wom- 
en 
National Bar Association 
National Child Labor Committee 
National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers 
National Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers 
National Council of Jewish Women 


‘National Council of Negro Women, 


Inc. 

National Dental Association 

National Farmers Union 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Club 

National Fraternal Council of Negro 
Churches, USA 

National Grange 

National Medical Association 

National Negro Business League 

National Negro Insurance Association 

National Pan-Hellenic Council 

National School Board Association 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America 

Omega Psi Phi Fraternity 

Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity 

Quota Club International 

Service Star Legion 

United States Conference of Mayors 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

Women’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice of the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church 

Zeta Phi Beta Sorority 


or 






























































































































































































































































































































































HE Victory Action Program is the 

practical way for the members of 
the teaching profession to pool then 
efforts toward improving schools and 
advancing teaching. The goals, pro- 
cedures, tools, and achievements are 
described in the 1948 NEA Handbool 
and Manual 

One of the vital steps is the unified 
enrolment procedure in which local, 
state, and national dues are collected 
as a single sum. It has been adopted 
outright by the state associations in 
\rizona, Idaho, Montana, Oregon; by 
Hawaii and the District of Columbia; 
by hundreds of local associations; and 
approved in principle by 42 additional 
state associations. 

The six state associations which 
have adopted unified enrolment de- 
serve special commendation for their 
irail-blazing activities. Their experi- 
ence may be helpful to other groups 
working for a unified profession. 


Arizona 


Tue Arizona Education Association 
has pioneered the idea of a unification 
agreement to be entered into volun- 
tarily by local teachers associations in 
the state. 


In the spring of 1944 the executive: 


committees of the NEA and the AEA 
approved a unification agreement 
which was to be submitted to local or- 
eanizations of teachers in Arizona. A 
local group could agree to accept into 
local membership only those who also 
joined the NEA and the state associa- 
1ion. 

In turn, the NEA and the state asso- 
ciation agreed to accept no members, 
from among those eligible for mem- 
bership in the unified locals associa- 
tion, except those enroling with the 
local association as well. 

[his gradual process of unifying 
the memberships of local, state, and 
national associations is believed to be 
working out successfully. By the fall of 
1947 almost two-thirds of the teachers 
of Arizona were covered by local uni- 
fication agreements and the NEA 
membership had grown to the point 
where virtually every member of the 
state association was also a member of 
the NEA. On November 9, 1947, the 
delegate assembly voted almost unan- 
imously to combine NEA and state 
association dues. 

Some local associations have not yet 
accepted this program, but most of 
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It Can Be Done! 


Several state associations have adopted the unified dues plan 


whereby local, state, and national association dues are com- 


bined into a single fee. Other states are well on their way 


toward unification. In this symposium six leaders explain uni- 


fication methods and developments in their own organizations. 


them will soon be covered by the 
agreement. Complete unification of 
NEA and state association dues has 
been a great step forward. Final unifi- 
cation of local, state, and national as- 
sociation dues may soon become an ac- 
complished fact in Arizona.—WALTER 
MAXWELL, executtve secretary, AEA. 


District of Columbia 


Tue allinclusive dues movement 
had an early start among D.C. teach- 
ers. In 1939 the coordination of local 
and national activities and the unifi 
cation of dues were encouraged by the 
current leadership of the association. 
During the next five years the pro- 
erams of the NEA and the Education 
\ssociation of the District of Colum- 
bia were more closely related and the 
values of professional solidarity be- 
came more and more obvious. 

In 1944 the D.C. executive commit- 
tee made a study of the unification of 
local, state, and national dues. The 
following vear it recommended the 
acceptance of the allinclusive mem- 
bership plan. This proposal required 
a constitutional amendment, which 
was recommended by the delegate as- 
sembly and passed at the annual meet- 
ing of the association in 1945. 

This combined membership has sim- 
plified our enrolment procedure and 
added greater strength to our organi- 
zations and respect for our profession. 
—PAUL O. CARR, secretary, EADC, 


Hawaii 


Tue plan for unified teacher asso- 
ciation dues in Hawaii was initiated 
and put into effect by the executive 
officers of the Hilo Teachers Associa- 
tion in 1922. NEA Executive Secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens was at that 
time president of the Hawaii Educa- 
tion Association. 

From that year until 1935 thru ag- 





gressive professional leadership, Ha- 
wail continuously maintained a_ rec- 
ord of 100°, membership in local, ter 
ritorial, and national education asso- 
ciations. 

In 1935, because of the establish- 
ment of the position of a fulltime ex- 
ecutive secretary for the territorial as- 
sociation, the dues were put on a grad- 
uated schedule with a range of 50¢ to 
$12 per year. As a result of this con- 
siderable increase in dues to the terri- 
torial association, membership in all 
associations dropped from 100% to 
approximately 90° of the potential 
membership. 

The wisdom of establishing the of- 
fice of a fulltime secretary soon be- 
came apparent. In 1942 the conven- 
tion recommended that its affiliated 
local associations make constitutional 
provision for a plan of unified dues. 
This recommendation was accepted 
by the local association and put into 
effect September 1, 1943. 

Contrary to the fears expressed by 
some professional leaders there has 
been a steady .increase in association 
membership, since all the local asso- 
ciations made constitutional provision 
for a unified dues plan. 

Dues for the local, territorial, and 
national associations are collected by 
the local association representative in 
each school. They are then forwarded 
to the local association treasurer, who 
in turn retains the amount of dues col- 
lected for the local association (local 
association dues vary from $1 to $3 
per year) and transmits to the office 
of the territorial association dues for 
the territorial and national associa- 
tions together with a list of associa- 
tion members. 

The territorial association office 
sends to the NEA headquarters dues 
for NEA members together with a list 
of members. 
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Hawaii at the present time enrols 
approximately 96°, of teachers in ac- 
live service in public and_ private 
schools in the local, territorial, and 
national education associations. From 
time to time the local associations re- 
view the desirability of retaining the 
constitutional provision for a unified 
plan of membership. Whenever it has 
been put to a vote of the membership, 
an overwhelming majority of teachers 
favor the retention of the unified dues 
plan.—JAMFS R. M¢ 
tive secretary HEA. 


Idaho 


THe National Relations Committee 
of our Idaho Education Association 
had worked on the program of unified 
dues for several years. In 1946 there 
appeared a possibility of a special ses- 
sion of the Idaho legislature at which 
a retirement law for teachers might be 
passed. On the basis of these two pos- 
sibilities representatives of all associa- 
tion districts met to devise ways and 
means. 


DONOUGH, @X@CU- 


The decision was to make an assess- 
ment amount to approximately one- 
half of one percent of annual salaries 
for a fighting fund. The campaign 
was a success, more than 80°; of the 
members making contributions. The 
fund goal was $20,000. It was over-sub- 
scribed. The legislation was passed in 
the special session. 

At the next delegate assembly meet- 
ing it was not hard to promote unified 
dues, because the total of state, dis- 
trict, and NEA dues for the succeeding 
year would be less than the state asso- 
ciation dues plus the assessment for 
the preceding year, even for those who 
had not been NEA members the pre- 
ceding year. The average reduction 
was about $3. 

Members were easily persuaded to 
maintain the one-half of one percent, 
to pay less than the previous year, and 
have NEA membership in addition. 
We do not face any danger of retreat 
from the unified plan now that our 
proposal for adjustment in new NEA 
dues has been approved by the NEA 
Executive Committee. 

Incidentally, our unified dues do 
not include local dues. There is too 
much variation in those. But it does 
include district dues, 50¢, which is the 
only source of revenue for the dis- 
tricts.—JOHN M. BOOTH, executive sec- 
retary, IEA. 
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Montana 


THE low NEA membership in Mon- 
tana was not pleasing to those of us 
who felt that we must have a united 
profession. ‘The reason for the small 
percentage of NEA enrolments was 
that the average distance from Mon- 
tana to the places where the annual 
NEA conventions were held was about 
3600 miles. Only a few could attend 
and get the inspiration of the large 
gathering and really see what was be- 
ing accomplished. 

This situation called for an inter- 
pretive campaign. NEA speakers were 
secured, material distributed, exhib- 
its used, and publicity included in our 
journal and membership folders. 
This gave many key people a_back- 
ground of information. Delegates 
were urged to attend NEA meetings. 

One of the MEA locals active in the 
NEA proposed an amendment to the 
constitution making memberships all- 
inclusive. This proposal was published 
twice in our journal instead of the re- 
quired one time. Literature was sent 
out to all our locals urging them to 
study the proposal and come ready 
for action. 

At the delegate assembly a motion 
was made that this proposition be sub- 
mitted to all locals for a full year of 
study and that action be taken at the 
next meeting. Again all locals were 
furnished materials for study and our 


Our re fpiliated 


STATE Htesnctations 





journal published the amendments 
with discussions in two issues. The 
proposal carried. 

The next year two other large lo- 
cals which had voted against allinclu- 
sive membership submitted an amend- 
ment to make the dues allinclusive and 
one-half of one percent of the annual 
salary. That proposal carried nearly 
unanimously. 

Under the allinclusive plan the 
NEA membership has gone up about 
700% and the Montana Education As- 
sociation membership 20%. Any at- 
tempt at the present time to go back 
would meet with almost 100% oppo- 
sition, as was demonstrated at the last 
session of the delegate assembly. It is 


the American way—local, state, na- 
tional unity—in harmony with our 
governmental set-up.—M. P. MOE, exec- 
utive secretary, MEA. 


Oregon 

THE proposal for the Oregon sys- 
tem of unified dues was approved by 
the representative council of the Ore- 
gon Education Association on No- 
vember 26-27, 1943. The Membership 
and Dues Committee was authorized 
to study the proposition and present 
recommendations to a special repre- 
sentative council on March 31, 1944. 

The committee recommendations 
were sent to the official delegates for 
discussion with their county teacher 
groups a month before the special 
meeting. At the March meeting, the 
Oregon unified dues plan was adopted 
and became effective in the fall of 
1944. 

It provided that all Oregon teach- 
ers be charged a membership fee of 
one-half of one percent of their an- 
nual contract salaries and that this 
amount cover their dues in national, 
state, and county education associa- 
tions. Full dues are remitted to state 
office, which makes allocations. Neith- 
er NEA or OEA accepts exclusive 
dues. 

The unified dues plan was imposed 
from state association down and 
aroused some resentment because of 
that fact and also because separate 
memberships could not be secured by 
individual teachers. 

However, the majority of teachers 
favor the plan, as indicated by a gen- 
eral plebiscite of membership in spring 
of 1947. Of a total of 6631 members, 
replies were returned by 3407. Of this 
number, 3011 favored the unified dues 
plan; 396 expressed disapproval. 

Cecil W. Posey, OEA executive sec- 
retary, sums it up this way: “The uni- 
fied dues plan, pioneered by Oregon, 
reflects strong belief of Oregon teach- 
ers in the importance of united teach- 
er organization. We recommend uni- 
fied dues to other states and anticipate 
that its recent rapid spread will con- 
tinue. If we have any specific sugges- 
tion to make, it is that acceptance of 
the unified dues program be made op- 
tional with local associations and that 
the state associations be not too pre- 
cipitous in imposing it on the total 
membership.” —RICHARD H. BARSS, edl- 
tor, Oregon Education Journal. 
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HREE seminars during the sum- 
mer of 1948 carried torward an 
experiment begun last year by Unesco 
to promote cooperation and under- 
standing among the peoples of the 
world. A seminar on “Education for 
International Understanding” in 1947 
had recommended that “the seminar” 
be continued as an activity of Unesco 
to facilitate contacts and to provide 
consultation and the exchange of 
ideas among educators of many lands. 
Earlier activities of Unesco to estab- 
lish free trade in ideas across the 
world’s frontiers had been tried with 
less success. For example, educators 
from the favored countries had been 
sent to the devastated countries, but 
this plan had often met with the mis- 
trust of ideas from a different coun- 
try. Later a plan had been on trial 
to have Jeaders from the devastated 
countries visit the favored countries 
to obtain assistance. This arrange- 
ment, too, was found to have certain 
weaknesses and to be impractical. 

The seminar which brought to- 
eether leaders from devastated and 
favored countries on an equal foot- 
ing to produce useful documents and 
popularize ideas relating to world- 
mindedness seemed now to offer a 
practical solution for sharing and 
pooling information of intensive value 
for all nations. 

Since the seminar as a method ap- 
peared to contribute to the attainment 
of Unesco objectives in a definite and 
demonstrable manner, three seminars 
were organized this year, drawing 
upon the lessons of the first seminar 
held last summer at Sevre, near Paris. 

Three countries served as hosts this 
year to the Unesco seminars—Great 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, and the 
United States. Member nations of 
Unesco sent participants in accordance 
with a quota plan based on popula- 
tion; representatives were chosen from 
leaders whose experience and research 
related to the subject of the seminar 
in which they would participate. 
Students; teachers of very young chil- 
dren and highschool youth; staff mem- 
bers and administrators from teachers 
colleges, university schools of educa- 
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Education for internationa 


tion, and liberal-arts colleges; mem- 
bers of ministries of education; rep 
resentatives from educational organi- 
zalions; supervisors; and secondary- 
school principals all worked together 
on common educational problems. 

The general theme for the three 
seminars was “Education for a World 
Society.”” Each of the three groups 
devoted its attention to one particular 
aspect of this general theme. The 
seminar held at Podebrady, Czecho- 
slovakia, considered childhood educa- 
tion; participants who worked to- 
gether at Ashridge College in England 
directed their attention to the educa- 
tion and training of teachers; and 
consideration at Adelphi College, New 
York, centered on teaching about the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

As indicative of the international 
nature of these seminars as_ their 
widely scattered locations were the 
number of countries from which par- 
ticipants and staff came. The director 
of the seminar held in England was 
from the United States: a Chinese 
served as director at Adelphi College: 
and in Czechoslovakia the director 
was from Norway. The 146 individuals 
who participated in the seminars in- 
cluded representatives from 36 coun- 
tries. 

Each of the seminars met for six 
weeks. In each, individuals who were 
strangers to each other and who came 
from a wide variety of cultural back- 
grounds worked together for a clari- 
fication of problems and differences 
and a meeting of minds; two languages 
were used as a continual working base 
with the majority of the participants 
speaking and understanding only one 
of the languages. 

Just how these experiences varied 
and the unique way in which each 
group made its contribution toward 
international understanding is briefly 
described by three of the American 
participants. 


Podebrady Seminar 


Tue seminar at Podebrady found 
that its greatest strengths lay in ab- 
sorbing the rich cultural experiences 





which were provided by the host coun- 
try and in the daily contacts of the 
colleagues with each other. It was a 
kind of living which brought repre- 
sentatives of nations together to work 
on a common goal and influenced 
their appreciation of each other as 
nothing else could have done. 

The seminar on Childhood Educa- 
tion concentrated on four aspects of 
study: education of children in va- 
rious cultures, psychological develop- 
ment of children, deviations from 
normal development, and aims and 
effects of education on children. 

Working groups were organized to 
approach each of these subjects from 
the standpoint of how these were re- 
lated to education for a world society. 
Groups varied in their working meth- 
ods and the extent to which they 
achieved a degree of community. 
Since the workshop method was new 
to many of the seminar members, it 
did not receive the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all participants and staff as 
a seminar method. 

Lecturers as well as consultants to 
the groups had been scheduled to 
bring their experience and research 
findings to the seminar. Their offer- 
ings provided an environment lush 
in resources for the group work. 

As the days passed there were op- 
portunities provided at intervals for 
the entire seminar to hear reports olf 
the progress the groups were making. 
These discussions demonstrated that 
differences in point of view and na- 
tional background can be resolved and 
a measure of understanding can be 
achieved. 

Recognizing the importance of re- 
lating the education of children to the 
community in which they live, the 
participants of the Podebrady seminar 
applied this principle in their orien- 
tation to Czechoslovakia and their ap- 
proach to studying education for 


world-mindedness. 

Several seminar events contributed 
background for these discussions. A 
visit to a Czech village enabled the 
participants to see a typical farm home 
and to become acquainted with a 
farmer, his wife, and his children. 
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WAS THE COMMON 


DENOMINATOR 


AT THREE UNESCO SEMINARS 


During the height of the harvest 
season members of the seminar offered 
their services to help with the wheat 
harvest. This experience brought the 
group into vital contact with farm 
life and an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the wheat crop to the Czech 
people. 

Many opportunities were arranged 
to get acquainted with children. 
Groups of schoo] children came to sing 
folk songs and to dance in native cos- 
tumes for the scminar. Visits to a 
nursery school in the spa town in 
which the seminar was held = ac- 
quainted the group with this expand- 
ing program for children, financed at 
public expense, thruout the whole of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Older groups of children were also 
visited. Excursions were taken to sum- 
mer camps where children lived and 
played during the vacation months 
under trained leadership. A troop of 
boy scouts was host one night to the 
seminar at one of its regular scout 
meetings. 

In all these situations the partici- 
pants learned about children, the 
types of programs offered to them, and 
the implications of this education on 
future citizens of the world. 

A weekend trip into the heart of 
Moravia introduced the seminar to 
some of the great men of Czech his- 
tory. The birth place of Comenius, 
the great educator, and the laboratory 
of Mendel, the father of genetics, 
brought to mind the contributions of 
this nation both to education and 
science. 

Churches and ancient castles, the 
storehouses of great art treasures, also 
stood as monuments to the culture, 
which dated back into the ninth and 
tenth centuries. The interdependence 
of young and old nations came into 
focus as a result of this travel and 
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field experience and the need to get 
a perspective on past, present, and 
future. 

A town fair and an educational ex- 
hibition celebrating a hundred years 
of progress in an industrial town were 
events of interest which the seminar 
saw as avenues for charting progress 
and transmitting to children signifi- 
cant facts about their traditions and 
history. 

Seminar participation in the un- 
veiling of a war memorial in Pode- 
brady brought the recent world con- 
flict to life in a gripping experience, 
as well as its effect on those who have 
lived thru war with unfriendly 
neighbors at their door. 

Songs from 17 nations were enjoyed 
as the buses carrying seminar members 
traveled over hundreds of miles in the 
host country. These songs as well as 
the musical programs which Czech 
representatives arranged became 
methods of communicating interna- 
tional understanding and friendliness. 

Even tho language was a barrier to 
exchanging ideas over the tea cups 
and around the discussion tables, the 
experiences described above seemed to 
open up new channels for learning 
about and understanding our neigh- 
bors around the world. 

—HAZEL GABBARD, specialist for ex- 
tended school services, US Office of 
Education. 


Ashridge Seminar 


“These, then, are the individuals 
who will serve as staff members. Each 
of you who is to participate in this 
seminar has been chosen because of 
your leadership qualifications. Each 
one of you might as ably serve as a 
member of the staff as those who have 
been so designated.” 

If these are not the exact words of 
the director at the opening session of 


the Unesco seminar on the education 
and the training of teachers, they do 
indicate the spirit in which the work 
was begun and with which it con 
tinued during six weeks. 

And it was this spirit which must be 
judged the outstanding achievement 
of Ashridge, one which made possible 
a high quality of human relations and 
an atmosphere in which individuals 
looked at the way of working as an 
important aspect of total achievement. 

About matters such as these it is 
relatively easy to generalize. To point 
to some of the specifics will give evi- 
dence to the generalization and illus- 
trate the actual achievement. 

The way in which the study groups 
soon became the hub of seminar ac- 
tivity was a case in point. The close 
relationships among members of each 
group as well as the three group units 
were characterized by friendship 
coupled with complete candor. 

The fact that one group could tes- 
tify at the end of the seminar to hav- 
ing developed a sense of “we-ness,”’ 
that identity with countries had, in 
the main, been replaced by a common 
concern for the welfare of children, 
that skills in reaching a concensus of 
opinion had been developed—all this 
attests to the attention given to skills 
of working together. 

The complete flexibility of the 
schedule in terms of the needs of the 
group is illustrated by one sharing 
period. It was planned that the entire 
group would meet for only 30 minutes 
and, following that, break up into the 
smaller working groups. It soon be- 
came evident, however, that there 
were items that needed to be talked 
out. With no sense of an urgency of 
time, but in a spirit of group attack 
on a problem, the meeting went on 
for two and a half hours. 

Said one participant following the 
meeting, “I knew this was the kind of 
seminar in which we were flexible 
enough to make the adjustments neces 
sary to take care of problems when 
they arise. Now I've seen evidence of 
a” 

The importance of attention to 
group process was further emphasized 
in the evaluation when more effective 
use of the group process was ad- 
vanced as one means of eliminating 
certain weaknesses and a further sug 
gestion was made that there be, in 
future seminars, more deliberate, ef- 
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lective promotion ol group technics. 

Ihe quality of group living was 
in times of relaxation as well. 
Lhe lively conversation and freedom 


seen in 


of exchange at meals and tea time, 
the informal the fre- 
quent walks, the lively singing on bus 


conversations, 


trips, the good fellowship at parties, 
the informal program of bridge, golf, 
tennis, swimming, dancing, and _ bil- 
liards—all gave turther evidence of a 
group of individuals who had learned, 
in a relatively short time, to live well 
ind richly together. 

When an outsider testifies to some- 
thing which members of a group feel 
have achieved, claims are more 
easily substantiated. Said H. C. Dent, 
editor of the Times Education Supple- 
ment (London), August 28, after he 
had visited the seminar twice: 

“It was an exhilarating experience 
to sit as an observer with these groups 
must have 
been an extremely arduous period of 


they 


towards the end of what 
concerted study and to feel the warm 
friendliness and the comradely at- 
mosphere which inhibited no out- 
spokenness and encouraged no eva- 
sion, even for courtesy’s sake.” 

fo pretend that there were no 
weaknesses, no disagreements, a com- 
plete unanimity of opinion, and no 
room for improvement would be dis- 
honest. The multitude of suggestions 
given in indicates these 
only too well. But the complete free- 
dom with which they were put forth 
is a further testimony to the spirit 
in which the group worked. 

Why was such an experience pos- 


evaluation 


sible? Two significant features stand 
Out: 

the quality of leadership. To 
quote Mr, Dent again, “The Ash- 
ridge experience was a happy one, but 
this appears to have been the result 
rather of the atmosphere created by 
the director, his staff and that of the 
college, and the determination of the 
participants to ‘get together’ in the 
best sense than to any excess of con- 
scientiousness on the part of every 
member nation to ensure that people 
with the most suitable training and 
position for this particular seminar 
were present.” 

... the physical setting in which the 
seminar was located. The fact that 
participants lived together under one 
roof and ate all meals together, that 
the location was rural and 30 miles 








distant from a metropolitan center, 
and that there were facilities for rec- 
reation and informal living as well 
as work certainly were important fea- 
tures in whatever success the seminar 
may have enjoyed. 
-~GERTRUDE A. HANKAMP, 
{[ssociation fo) Supervision 


executive 
secretary, 
and Curriculum 


NEA department. 


Development, an 


Adelphi College Seminar 


Tr joint sponsorship of our semi- 
nar by the United Nations and Unesco 
was a happy coincidence which gave 
us the benefit of cooperative planning 
by leaders of both organizations, a 
more extended use of the facilities at 
Lake Success, and a working appre- 
ciation of the relationship of the 
United Nations to at least one of its 
specialized agencies, Unesco. 

The serious words of ‘Trygve Lie 
when we met that genial gentleman 
from Norway emphasized the impor- 
tance of our task of informing the 
world thru its children of the organi- 
zation and work of the United Nations 
and its aims of peace and security for 
all people. “We here, and you edu- 
cators, have a tremendous task ahead 
of us if the UN 
he said. 

Other prominent leaders expressed 
a lively interest in our work. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, seated on a log un- 
der the birch trees near her cottage at 
Hyde Park, talked informally to us 
about her work on the Human Rights 
Commission. President Eisenhower of 
Columbia congratulated us on our 
work toward a peaceful approach to 
amity among nations. 

Our nearness to New York City 
made possible fellowship with other 
groups studying the United Nations 
at New York University, Columbia, 
the New School for Social Research, 
and International House. 

Our days and nights were filled 
with activities which aided us in our 
task of producing materials about the 
United Nations. Lectures by noted 
leaders from Lake Success gave us 
first-hand information about the vari- 
ous divisions of the UN and the work 
of the specialized agencies. Talks by 
specialists in educational, audio-visual, 
radio, and written materials; viewing 
of films and filmstrips; criticism of 
written materials teaching about in- 
ternational understanding—all led to 


is to be successful,” 


hours of stimulating, informal discus- 


g, 
cussion. 

With the stage all set for production 
did we produce? Altho the time was 
short and the hours for reflection and 
writing were limited, we divided into 
groups and nearly every participant 
helped in a group project. 

Variety and interest characterize om 
individual project. A few titles will il- 
lustrate their scope: An exciting radio 
script, “WHO and the Cholera Plague 
in Egypt’; a recording, ““The Work of 
the Security Council”; a_ filmstrip, 
“A Visit to Lake Success”; a teachers’ 
guide, “Information on the Special- 
ized Agencies”; pamphlets and study 
guides, “The Control of Atomic En- 
ergy,’ “Unesco at Work—The Hy- 
lean,” “Amazon Project”; a report, 
“Introducing the United Nations and 
Its Specialized Agencies in the Schools 
of the Arab World.” 

It is hoped that these study guides 
and many others will be made avail- 
able to teachers thru the Unesco Sec- 
retariat in Paris and New York, or 
the United Nations Department of 
Public Information at Lake Success. 

It is a little early to foresee the far- 
reaching effects of this seminar. The 
participants, it is understood, will con- 
tinue producing materials. They have 
benefited from their contacts with the 
group of international educators, and 
one cannot tell of the influence this 
may have on education. 

As a group they were greatly im- 
pressed with the definite accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in the relatively 
short time that this experiment in 
international or transnational coop- 
eration has been organized. Their en- 
thusiasm may help dispel criticism of 
the UN which comes from ignorance 
of the true accomplishments of this 
international body. 

They were also deeply impressed 
with the loyalty of the leaders and the 
workers in the UN Secretariat. History 
may attest that the welding into a 
harmonious international body of a 
large and diversified group of loyal 
workers in such a short time is one of 

the great accomplishments of this 
century. The participants of the 
United Nations-Unesco seminar at 
Lake Success are convinced that it is. 

—WINIFRED CHALMERS, teacher and 
coordinator of social studies and Eng- 

lish, Los Angeles, Calif., city schools. 
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HE Boston ‘Teachers Club has 

served its members for 50 years. 
lt was founded March 1898 by a group 
ol larseeing highschool women wha 
vathered together 11 women’s clubs to 
lorm one women’s organization. 

Their aim was to raise the standard 
of excellence in the teaching profes- 
sion, to promote the welfare of the 
women teachers of the city, to create 
in the community at large a deeper 
sense of the dignity of the profession 
and the importance of the interests 
which it represents, and to strengthen 
the bond between home and school. 

The membership in the Boston 
Teachers Club is all women: the assist- 
ant superintendent, supervisors, high- 
school, intermediate, elementary, spe- 
cial class, and kindergarten teachers. 
Associate members include substitutes, 
nurses, secretaries, medical aids, and 
interested professional women. 

Club headquarters are at the Hotel 
Bellevue, Beacon Street, Boston, under 
the shadow of the gilded dome of the 
State House. Such a situation is ideal 
lor legislative activities. 

The Boston ‘Teachers Club is al- 
filiated with the National Education 
\ssociation, the NEA Department olf 
Classroom Teachers, the Massachu- 
setts Teachers Federation, the Boston 
City Federation of Organizations, Inc., 
and the Educational Press Association 
of America. The motto of the club is 
“It is not necessary that we should all 
think alike, but we should all think.” 

The Boston Teachers News Letter, 
official organ, celebrated its thirty- 
sixth birthday in October. The News 
Letter has a reputation for excellence. 

The club’s activities need at least 
three or more meetings a month: the 
Board of Directors, the Board of Rep- 
resentatives, the club membership, and 
special meetings when necessary. 

The club has acquired a substantial 
treasury that has been of value in time 
of crisis. It insures the hiring of pro- 
fessional advisers, legal and_ public- 
relations experts. 

The club has a Relief Committee 
which functions thru the generosity 
of the club members who contribute 
at Thanksgiving. The contributions 
aid those teachers who have been re- 
tired upon meager pensions, some pen- 
sions being less than $600 a year. At 
present the officers are working to pro- 
vide the members with an excellent 
insurance plan. 

The club is working actively in the 
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The Boston Jubilee 


interests of state aid and of federal aid 
lor public schools. 

The club is striving for increased 
membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association and recommends 
strongly the adoption of unified local, 
state, and national dues as provided in 
the Victory Action Program of the 
NEA. 


MARION C. GILMAN 


President, Boston Teachers Club 


Thru the years the Boston Teachers 
Club has achieved its successes thru 
strictly professional methods. In 1906, 
at the invitation of the Boston School 
Committee, the club formed a Confer- 
ence Committee, whereby club officers 
discussed school problems with the 
Boston School Committee. At that 
time the formation of this committee 
was a decided advance in educational 
policies. 

As early as 1904 the Boston Teach- 
ers Club gave to the Highschool Wom- 
en’s Club an endorsement of equal 
pay. 

In 1908 the club aided in the estab- 
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Poster used in successful 
1947 campaign for equal pay. 


lishment of the noncontributory pen 
sion, and in 1920 and 1921 was the 
only club in Boston to sponsor «the 
4% contributory pension. In 1945- 
1947 Boston Teachers Club supported 
the Massachusetts ‘Teachers Federa- 
tion in the task of developing the 5% 
state pension, into which Boston was 
admitted. 

The Boston Teachers Club has been 
in the foreground of all salary cam- 
paigns, 


Our Aiiiliated 


LOCAL pbasociations 





In 1945, in conjunction with the 
three other women’s clubs, the Boston 
‘Veachers Club was successful in ob- 
taining equalization of the increment 
between men and women teachers 
salaries and in equalizing the substi- 
tute’s salary. In 1947 the crowning 
event of the Club career was the win 
ning of the equal-pay campaign. 

The club has always been interested 
in the welfare of women, thereby as- 
suring the best welfare of pupils. At 
present the club members are inter- 
ested in the equal-rights amendment, 
whereby “equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any state 
on account of sex.” 

The members of the Boston Teach- 
ers Club are looking forward to enter- 
taining the NEA in 1949. 

On the night of March 31, 1948, the 
Boston Teachers Club officially cele 
brated its birthday at a jubilee dinner. 
At that time leaders of the equal-pay 
campaign were among the honored 
euests. Local, state, and national edu- 
cators gathered for the gala affair. 

The Boston Teachers Club thanks 
its friends and wellwishers for their 
greeting and congratulations on its 
fiftieth birthday. Thru its professional! 
affiliations the Boston Teachers Club 
will continue in the years to come to 
give professional service to its mem- 
bers and ever-increasing service to the 
pupils of Boston. 








“ HEN 


events” 


in the course of human 
this the ftamiliar 
introduction to the Declaration of In 


Was 


dependence, but the words and para- 
graphs which followed were startlingly 


unfamiliar, leading into such state 


ments as these: 
The history of mankind is a his 
tory of repeated injuries and usurpa 


tions On the pal t of man toward 


woman. 
“He has never permitted her to ex 


ercise her inalienable right to the 


elective franchise. 


“He has compelled her to submit 


to laws, in the formation of which 
she had no voice. 
“He has made her, if married, in 


the eyes of the law, civilly dead. 
‘He has taken from her all right in 
property, even to the wages she earns, 
“He has denied her the facilities ton 
obtaining a thoro education.” 
Lhe time? July 19, 1848. 
Phe place? Seneca Falls, New York. 
The first Woman's 
Rights Convention in the United 
States. 


occasion? <Vhe 


The document? The Declaration of 
Sentiments on the rights of women 
adopted by that convention. 

Lhe significance? Formal beginning 
of the struggle for achievement 
equal rights for men and women. 

The Falls convention of 
1848 has influenced the life of every 
woman—and every man—in this coun- 
try today. Yet how many persons know 
anything at all about that convention? 
Hlow many teachers know? 

‘Too many of us take today’s privi- 
leges and opportunities for granted. 
Chat is why it is fitting, now and then, 
to leaf back thru the pages of history 
to study why we are where we are. 


of 


Seneca 


WE vurN back, first, to the World 
Antislavery Convention in London in 
i840. From the US came men and 
women delegates. The men after 
stormy debate refused to admit the 
women as participating conference 
members. Any other decision, a Phila- 
delphia clergyman maintained, would 
have been “not only a violation of the 
customs of England, but of the ordi- 
nance of Almighty God.” 

No one was more indignant at this 
than young Mrs. Henry B. 
Stanton—Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

As a child playing in the office of 
her father, a prominent judge, Eliza- 


insult 
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One Hundred 


Years Ago 


» 


HISTORY WAS MADE 
AT SENECA FALLS 


> 


beth had seen his inability to help 
women who suffered at the mercy of 
unjust laws—the mother who slaved 
at the washboard to earn for her needy 
children money which their drunken 
father then demanded and took; the 
wife whose husband sold the farm 
which had belonged to her father and 
gave her not a penny; an unending 
procession of women penalized by 
gross discriminations. 

“It is the law,” Judge Cady would 


‘say with finality. 


Elizabeth, herself, because she came 
from a welltodo, cultured family, had 
not experienced at first hand the in- 
justices suffered by many of her sex. 
But rejection of the feminine contin- 
gent by the convention because they 
were women seemed not only humili- 
ating but unfair, for women had given 
much to the anti-slavery cause. 

Elizabeth and another American 
wife, Lucretia Mott, talked the mat- 
ter over. Someday, they agreed, they 
would strike at this bitter opposition 
to women. They would hold a con- 
vention in America to advocate the 
rights of women. 


Tuey did not forget. Eight years 
later they called that convention in 


Mrs. Stanton’s home town, Seneca 
Falls. That was a significant page in 
history. 


Tho the meeting was planned pri- 
marily for women, the carriages which 
came from every direction brought 


men as well as women 
curious, others vitally 


some of them 
interested. 

At the request of the women, whose 
lack of experience in public meetings 
crippled their selfconfidence, Lucre- 
tia’s husband presided. In a clear 
voice, belying her stage fright, Mrs. 
Stanton read the Declaration of Sen- 
timents, most of which she herself had 
written. 

The next day discussion became 
heated when Elizabeth proposed as 
one of the resolutions to be adopted 
by the group: “Resolved, That it is 
the duty of women of this country to 


Me, Mh hh, Mr, Me, MM, Me, Ms, A, A, Ml, 


The woman’s cause is man’s; 
sink or rise 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, 
bond or free. 

If she be small, slight-natured, 
miserable, 

How shall man grow? 

~TENNYSON 


VvvvvvvvvvvvvVvy 


secure to themselves their sacred right 
to the elective franchise.”’ 

Forlorn without the support Henry 
Stanton, with his zeal for human 
rights, usualiy gave her, Elizabeth had 
found that Lucretia too thought that 
demand for the vote would endanger 
achievement of the radical re- 
forms advocated by the convention. 

“Oh, Lizzie!” Lucretia had _ said, 


less 
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with real feeling in her Quaker speech, 
“It thou demands that, thou will make 
us ridiculous! We must go slowly.” 

Elizabeth refused to yield to ex 
pediency. She proposed the resolution, 
and the convention by a small ma- 
jority passed it. 

And so Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
almost single-handed, led the first or- 
ganized demand for woman suffrage. 

“In entering upon the great work 
before us,” the pioneers said in their 
Declaration, “we anticipate no small 
amount of misconception, misrepre- 
sentation, and ridicule; but we shall 
use every instrumentality within our 
power to effect our object. We shall 
employ agents, circulate tracts, peti- 
tion the state and national legisla- 
tures, and endeavor to enlist the pul- 
pit and the press in our behall. We 
hope this convention will be followed 
by a series of conven- 
tions embracing every 
part of the country.” 

Here, in a capsule, 
Elizabeth and her co- 
horts combined proph- 
ecy as to their opposi- 
tion and determination 
as to their methods. 

The deluge of public 
criticism, more than 
the anticipated “no 
small amount,” cooled 
the zeal of many who 
had signed the resolu- 
tions and they asked 
to have their names 
withdrawn. Elizabeth 
and Lucretia were made of sterner 
stuff. They went forward with plans 
for the next convention. 


Now we catch a third page as we 
thumb thru our history. A woman 
teacher spoke up in an education as- 
sociation convention! Tho making up 
more than half the membership of the 
New York State Teachers Association, 
women had hitherto left the affairs of 
the organization to their male col- 
leagues. Women at teachers conven- 
tions were to be seen, not heard. 

Then in 1853 Susan B. Anthony led 
women teachers in requesting the right 
to share in all deliberations of the as- 
sociation and in demanding that ac- 
tion be taken to increase the salaries 
of female teachers—generally one- 
fourth those paid to men. 

Susan, meanwhile, had entered upon 
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the friendship with Elizabeth which 
would continue unbroken tor nearly 
half a century. Vheir talents and back- 
ground were complementary, ‘Lo- 
gether they led the struggle to arouse 
antagonistic or indifferent men and 
women into an understanding of what 
removal of educational, and political, 
and economic discriminations against 
women could mean not only to women 
but to men and to the nation. 

There were other great leaders, 
some of them teachers, in the woman’s- 
rights movement. But Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony were 
the two who dedicated the greater part 
of their adult lives to that cause. Lu- 
cretia Mott’s contribution was great, 
but she was a generation older than 
they and her death came while Eliza- 
beth and Susan were still in the midst 
of their impassioned campaigning. 


ie 
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Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Catt, and Mrs. Mott on a postage 
stamp honoring 100 years of progress for women. Miss 
Anthony was pictured on a three cent stamp in 1936. 


Elizabeth, with a husband and seven 
children, had not the freedom to go 
over the country on lecture tours that 
Susan, the hardy traveler, had. But 
Susan came to the Stanton home when 
plans or speeches were underway. She 
supplied the facts for the speeches. 
Often Elizabeth did the writing while 
Susan took care of the lively young- 
sters. 

As the years passed, honors and 
tributes replaced the sarcasm, name- 
calling, and discourtesies formerly 
heaped upon the two veteran cru- 
saders. 

By the time of Mrs. Stanton’s death 
in 1902 and of Miss Anthony’s in 1906, 
increasing numbers of state legisla- 
tures had raised woman’s status from 
chattel to humanbeing, and educa- 
tional opportunities had multiplied 
for women. But neither of the leaders 


lived to see achievement of the lone- 
sought goal of woman sullrage. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, Alice Paul, 
and others who had caught the vision 
of their dauntless predecessors contin- 
ued the fight until, in 1920, passage 
of the 19th amendment granted th« 
vote to women. 

This amendment does not guaran 
tee other rights to women. For men, 
rights are guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. Supreme Court decisions have 
had the effect of ruling that women 
have only those rights expressly grant- 
ed to them. In state after state rights 
have been granted. However, there 
are still written in the laws of states 
hundreds of discriminations against 
women. 

Many people feel that these inequal 
ities can best be corrected by an Equal 
Rights Amendment to the US Con 

stitution. Others feel that the prop 

er approach is thru the legislatures 
of the 48 states. 

An Equal Rights Amendment 
has been before every session of 
Congress since 1923. The Demo- 
cratic, Republican, and Progressive 
platforms of 1948 recommend sub 
mission to Congress of a Consti 
tutional amendment dealing with 
equal rights for women. 

Teachers—in the tradition of the 
members of their profession who 
helped to win a place in the sun 
for women—have the obligation of 
informing themselves on the pros 
and cons of this amendfnent and 
of letting legislators know where 

they stand. 


Tuis Nover:'*er, the birthmonth of 
Elizabeth Cady ‘Stanton, as we pay 
tribute to her, to the dauntless Susan 
B. Anthony, and to their colleagues 
and followers, we look at today’s page 
of history. We read in the Charter ol 
the United Nations reaflirmed “faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human per 
son, in the equal rights of men and 
women, and of nations large and 
small.”’ 

And we see that this crystallization 
of world sentiment in the most im- 
portant document of our age did not 
happen by accident. Its roots go back 
to such historic events as the Seneca 
Falls convention in 1848. 

—MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, assist 
ant editor. 
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STUDENTS 


audio-visual program 


HE scene is Kensington High- 

school, Buffalo, New York, a four- 
year academic highschool with a stu- 
dent registration of nearly 2200 and a 
faculty of 85 teachers. 

A coordinator of audio-visual edu- 
cation is in charge of the instructional 
materials: and the projection staff. A 
teacher assistant, who supervises the 
technical operation of the equipment, 
helps to train the operators. However, 
it is not the faculty members but the 
students on the picjection staff who 
stimulate the enthusiastic use of the 
various audio-visual materials. 

At the beginning of the second 
semester, students who might be in- 
terested in working on the projection 
staff are recommended to the coordi- 
nator of visual education. These stu- 
dents are interviewed. The coordi- 
nator explains to them that if they 
become members of the staff, they are 
expected to work for at least three 
semesters. 

The new students are given a pa- 
rental permit or waiver card to take 
home to be signed. 

No student is accepted who has 
previously failed any subject. The 
scholastic level is kept high because 
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all students on the staff are expected 
to have an eligibility card signed 
“OK” by each of their teachers every 
month. 

Freshmen (ninth grade) pupils are 
preferred as beginners but sophomore 
boys and girls are also accepted. Oc- 
casionally juniors or seniors are taken 
when they are especially interested. 
Usually about 10 pupils are in the new 
training class, as an effort is made to 
keep the total number on the staff up 
to about 25. 


Instructing Student Operators 
The training given the new group 
is extensive enough to include a work- 
ing knowledge of all the various mate- 
rials available in the school. Instruc- 
tion starts with the structure and 
theory of the glass-slide projector, 

since that is the simplest one used. 
Each new pupil is given a mimeo- 
graphed sheet showing the optical 
system of that projector. An experi- 
enced student member of the staff ex- 
plains how to use the machine. An- 
other experienced student operator 
explains how slides can be made. The 
new members are given materials and 
asked to make a slide. At the follow- 





ing mecting their slides are shown as 
they demonstrate the use of the pro- 
jector. 

Ihe same general procedure is fol- 
lowed with the other types of pro 
jectors.. During the laboratory period 
which follows, experienced members 
supervise new students in operation 
of the equipment, with the coordina- 
tor or assistant standing by in case 
any unusual problems arise. 

In this manner the students learn 
to use the stereopticon, the filmstrip 
projector, the opaque projector, the 
16mm _ silent projector, the 16mm 
sound projector, and turntables for 
records. This year they have 
demonstrated the wire 


also 
recorder and 
the turntable for transcriptions. 

After they have learned from dem- 
onstration and some experience, stu- 
dents have an opportunity to practice 
further during free periods, again 
under guidance of more experienced 
members of the staff. 

Finally they are given a written 
examination on the theory of opera 
tion and a_ practical examination 
when they operate one of the projec- 
tors in an actual classroom situation 
for one of the two faculty supervisors. 
If they pass the tests satisfactorily, 
the students are given operators’ li- 
censes for the ensuing year. 

The only reward which the opera- 
tors receive is a school service certifi- 
cate awarded on recognition day. 
That students consider it a special 
privilege to serve on the projection 
staff is shown by the fact that they are 
willing to give up their study periods. 
To own one of the licenses is a hard- 
earned distinction. 


Student Secretaries, Too 

Every teacher knows, however, that 
there is a great deal more to using 
visual materials than just showing 
pictures in a classroom. It is essential 
to order the material, to check and 
preview it, to get the material into 
the classroom, and then have it re- 
turned to headquarters. 

Therefore, part of the projection 
staff is composed of girls who volun- 
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ieer as secretaries. The student secre- 
taries learn about the diflerent projec- 
tors, but they do not practice operat- 
ing them. They are taught to recog- 
nize the projectors and how to set 
them up and put them away so that 
they can make assignments more in- 
telligently. After that, they receive 
special training in using the various 
forms and order blanks and in keep- 
ing the files in order. 

Before school, and every period, a 
student secretary is on duty in the 
central projection room. 

These students keep the catalogs 
filed and also take care of the card 
file. One of the secretaries is usually 
a senior girl who handles the outside 
correspondence other than that to the 
central headquarters. 


How It Works 

Perhaps a concrete example might 
help to show how the whole staff 
works. 

Mrs. J., one of the business teachers, 
found in a trade magazine mention of 
a filmstrip and record supplied by a 
certain company. She called this to 
the attention of the audio-visual co- 
ordinator, who turned the problem 
over to the student secretarial staff. 

One of the secretaries checked with 


After the preview the teachers de 
cided to use the material, one on 
Wednesday, one Thursday, and one 
in some of her classes on Friday. If 
they had decided that they would 
preter to use the material at a later 
time, the evaluations would have been 
filed for future reference. 

A 3x5 file card was made out with 
the title of the material, the source, 
the date used, by whom used, and a 
comment on the value of it. ‘his card 
was filed, as was the teacher’s evalua- 
tion slip. 

The secretary in charge of assign- 
ments made out the necessary slips and 
delivered them on Tuesday. Wednes- 
day morning the first-period operator 
collected the materials in the central 
projection room and set up the pro- 
jector in the typing classroom. ‘The 
other operators reported that morning 
so Mrs. J. could be supplied with a 
list of her operators for the day. 

At the end of the day the materials 
were returned to the central projec- 
tion room. After use on Friday, one of 
the student secretaries packed the 
material ready to be returned on 
Monday. 

From this example it can be seen 
that all the teacher has to do is to 
suggest or order the material, evalu- 


As a busy teacher do you find audio-visual materials a boon or 


a burden? As an administrator do you feel that your teachers are 


making full use of the wealth of audio-visual material available 


for classroom use? Perhaps you will be interested in an account 


of how one school has organized 25 or more students into a service 


club which functions to make projection a pleasure. 


the central headquarters for the city. 
She found that this was already on 
order and was assured that it would 
be delivered to Kensington as soon as 
it arrived. The pupil, after making a 
note of our order, reported all this to 
Mrs. J. 

A few weeks later the material came 
on the delivery. The student secretary 
advised Mrs. J]. that the filmslide and 
record had come in and asked when 
Mrs. J. and the others on her com- 
mittee would care to preview it. An 
appointment was made for Monday 
afternoon, and an operator was as- 
signed to show the material in the 
central projection room. 
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ate it, and decide when she wishes to 
use it. This eliminates the 
necessity for a technical knowledge of 
projection on the part of the class- 
room teacher. Certainly this makes 
the process as painless as possible. 


Sy stem 


Increases Use of Materials 

A primary objective in organizing 
the projection staff was to increase the 
use of audio-visual materials in our 
school. ‘That this objective is being 
realized can be illustrated with a re- 
port of the activities for a three-weeks 
period, February 4-27. This includes 
16 school davs, durine which time 
audio-visual materials were used by 
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GRACE M. HEACOCK 


Coordinator, Audio-Visual Education 
Kensington Highschool, Buffalo, New York 
e oD 
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36 teachers in 98 classes and reached 
3031 students. 

Probably every student in the school 
has come in contact with the use of 
audio-visual materials. The scope of 
the program is not limited to the 
science classes, as is so often the case, 
but includes practically every area in 
the curriculum. 

Ihe teachers in Kensington High 
school are rapidly coming to realize 
that much time can be saved with the 
carefully planned use of audio-visual 
materials. 

Then, too, there are the guidance 
values to be considered. The students 
on the projection staff gain a great 
deal of personal satisfaction from 
realizing that they are contributing 
to the work of their classmates and 
are very useful to the faculty. This 
gives them a high sense of personal 
worth. Often a boy who cannot ente1 
into athletics will “find” himself thru 
his service on the projection staff. 

From the point of view of educa- 
tional guidance these students gain a 
rich experience. ‘They help in evaluat 
ing films and often make worthwhile 
suggestions as to use. 

Finally, the projection staff offers 
worthwhile experience along voca- 
tional lines. The boys have an oppor 
tunity for exploratory training which 
may help in selecting a vocation. The 
girls who do the clerical work are 
students in the secretarial course who 
hope to be working soon in offices. 
Here in school they have a work expe 
rience that will help later on the job. 

This program which gives the stu 
dents an opportunity to assist with 
projection is a welcome means of turn 
ing a burden for the teacher into a 
boon for education. Until such time 
as all teachers are trained in the me 
chanics of operation of all the projec- 
tors, and have sufficient free school 
time to obtain films and set up equip- 
ment, the student projection staff is 
an effective method of stimulating the 
use of audio-visual materials in any 
school, 
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Progress in 
Teacher Retirement 


EN years ago there were 29 state- 
wide and 26 local plans for pro- 
viding teachers with ‘freedom from 
want” after their teaching days were 
ended; today there are 48 state and 51 
local plans. Teachers in every state 
have old-age protection of some sort. 
Plans vary in quality of financial 
structure and in liberality of benefits, 
but progress has been made in these 
aspects as well as in general coverage 
by teacher-retirement provisions. 

It is conceded that a joint-contrib- 
utory retirement system is more reli- 
able than a noncontributory pension 
plan. Today all but two state and two 
local systems are joint-contributory. 

A joint-contributory retirement sys- 
tem built upon actuarial science is ac- 
cepted as being more sound than a sys- 
tem in which there is no relation be- 
tween benefits or contributions and 
actuarial tables. Two-thirds of the re- 
tirement laws on the books today re- 
quire actuarial evaluations and to a 
greater or lesser extent meet actuarial 
standards. 

There are many variations, however, 
among actuarial retirement systems. 
Some laws, altho requiring actuarial 
evaluations, do not require the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a re- 
serve of public money sufficient to 
match the annuities granted to the 
survivors of each year’s contributors 
who qualify for retirement. Progress 
has been made in this respect, since 
more than half the state retirement 
laws now require reserve systems; but 
there have been losses also. 

A few retirement systems have 
abandoned the reserve plan for a pay- 
as-you-go plan—for the immediate lib- 
eralization of benefits or the immedi- 
ate reduction of contributions from 
the public treasury, and for the future 
difficulties which the cash-disburse- 
ment type of system promises. 

Progress in teacher retirement in 
the future must look toward the im- 
provement of the financial structure 
in some systems. It is not enough to 
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have a retirement plan; it is necessary 
to have a good retirement system. 


Recent Legislative Changes 

The NEA Research Division and 
the NEA National Council on Teach- 
er Retirement recently issued a sup- 
plement to their 1946 analysis of state 
retirement laws [Statutory Provisions 
for Statewide Retirement Systems, 
Supplement May 1948}. 

In the past two years two entirely 
new joint-conwibutory retirement laws 
have been enacted and several laws 
have been almost completely rewrit- 
ten; many changes had been made in 
the other retirement laws. 

Since 1946, contributions from pub- 
lic funds have been raised in six states; 
from members, in 13 states. Types of 
positions covered have been extended 
in six states, and membership privi- 
leges reopened in six states. Qualifica- 
tions for superannuation or service 
retirement have been lowered under 
stated circumstances in eight states, 
and the allowance payable under 
stated circumstances raised in 17 
states. Provisions for disability retire- 
ment have been liberalized in six 
states. 

Many other changes in retirement 
laws were made between January l, 
1946 and May 1, 1948. Some of these 
many changes were improvements in 
the quality of the particular plan. 
Some were liberalization of the sys- 
tem—liberalization which did not in 
all cases result in a strengthening of 
the soundness of the plan. In several 
amendments the retirement law was 
definitely weakened. Liberalization of 
benefits does not necessarily mean im- 
provement of a retirement law, nor 
does improvement of a system neces- 
sarily mean liberalization of the law. 


Current Status 


Does the typical teacher retirement 
system need liberalization? The NEA 
Research Division and the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement pub- 





lished a statistical report on teacher 
retirement in June 1948 [Statistics of 
Teacher Retirement Systems, 1946-47), 
and in this report the median annual 
retirement allowance for superannua- 
tion or service paid in 67 state and 
local joint-contributory retirement 
systems was $636.20, or approximately 
$53 a month. 

That is, of course, not high enough 
to meet today’s living costs, but, on 
the other hand, it is more than twice 
the average social-security benefit paid 
to private employes. Also, the median 
of $636.20 indicates that half of the 
retired teachers were paid higher al- 
lowances—over $1000 was paid in 25 
state and 14 local retirement systems, 
over $1800 in 16 states and 5 locals. 

Furthermore, altho not all retire- 
ment systems could give the informa- 
tion, data based upon about one- 
third of the teachers receiving retire- 
ment allowances in 1947-48 indicated 
that the typical retired teacher had 
belonged, for only five years, to the 
system from which he was drawing his 
retirement allowance. Most of his 
allowance came to him for service 
prior to the establishment of the re- 
tirement system—and this fact makes 
the average allowance of $53 a month 
seem quite liberal. 

Any retirement system without a 
statutory minimum allowance will of 
necessity pay a number of small bene- 
fits as long as teachers who were in 
service when the system was estab- 
lished are living, because some of 
these original members did not have 
active-membership time in which to 
build up an accumulation of contri- 
butions. After retirement systems have 
been in existence longer, their benefits 
will average much above the present 
median. 

A small percent of the members of 
retirement systems have as yet retired 
—2.93% in state systems and 9.98% in 
local systems. Therefore, in years to 
come when more members have re- 
tired after longer membership service, 
the adequacy of allowances may be 
more equitably measured. | 

Thus, time alone will take care of 
“liberalization” of benefits in most 
systems. What about other phases of 
the operation of retirement plans? 
The statistical study reported mem- 
bership and financial data for 40 state 
systems, Hawaii, and 35 local systems. 
[No report was received from the re- 
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tirement systems in Nebraska, Ohio, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, or from 
12 local systems. The report does not 
include five other systems which do 
not fit into the typical pattern. | 

Phe total active membership in 
these 76 retirement plans in 1947-48 
was 1,047,080. In the. various state 
retirement systems, members contrib- 
uted on the average from $5 to $246 a 
vear per member. Under some laws 
the members’ contribution is not suf- 
ficient to provide an adequate allow- 
ance. From public funds the average 
per-member contribution ranged from 
$25 to $200 in the reserve plans. 

Appropriations of public funds in 
nonreserve types of retirement systems 
cannot be calculated on a per-active- 
member basis since the appropriation 
is made for those on retirement rather 
than for those to be retired in the 
future. The per-retired-member con- 
tribution from public funds in pay-as- 
you-go plans was much higher than 
the per-active-member contribution 
from public funds in reserve plans, 
again pointing to the advantage of a 
reserve fund. 

The size of some systems is shown 
by the fact that 18 state and local re- 
tirement systems disbursed well over a 
million dollars each in 1947-48 for 
retirement benefits. 

Ledger assets of retirement systems 
run into billions of dollars. In nine 
systems over 50 million dollars were 
carried on the books at the end of the 
fiscal year for the payment of future 
obligations. To these ledger assets will 
be added the income—from members’ 
contributions, from the public treas- 
uries, and from interest on invest- 
ments—in future years. Total income 
from these sources in a single year 
amounts to several million dollars in 
some of the larger systems. 


Vigilance Needed 


These large amounts of money 
sometimes gain the attention of tax- 
payers, and even of teachers who are 
members of retirement systems, who 
mistakenly think that the money can 
be dipped into wantonly to pay higher 
benefits to members already retired or 
soon to retire. 

However, these funds are trust 
funds to be kept inviolate to be used 
only for the purpose for which they 
were accumulated. To spend the 
money otherwise is not only short- 
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sighted but it borders upon violation 
ol a trust. 

leachers should devote their efforts 
1o preserving the assets of their retire- 
ment system. They should attempt to 
strengthen their retirement law either 
by endorsing beneficial legislation or 
by Opposing proposals which would 
damage their system. 


Reciprocity—a Major Question 

One point where teachers can act 
positively in the near future is in the 
matte! ol reciprocity between states so 
that those who move across state lines 
can obtain service credit in any retire- 
ment system for out-of-state service. 

The US Department of Commerce 
has reported that 6,500,000 people 
moved from one state to another be- 
tween 1935 and 1940. If teachers move 
in the same proportion as the general 
population, it might be estimated that 
10,000 teachers cross state lines every 
vear. Such an estimate is, of course, 
inadequate as a basis on which to plan 
for reciprocity of retirement credits. 

Therefore, the National Council 
Reciprocity Committee, which has 
been working on the problems of 
reciprocity credits for several years, 
has undertaken a survey of a sampling 
of 15,000 teachers who are members 
of retirement systems over the entire 
country. This survey will indicate the 
number of teachers who go from one 
state to another to teach in the public 
schools and the states they leave and 
enter. 

When the NEA Research Division 
completes the tabulation of these data, 
the statistics will be available on 
which legislative proposals can be 
evaluated. 

A dozen or more various proposals 
have already been considered by the 
Reciprocity Committee, each of which 
would in some way provide teachers 
with out-of-state credit toward retire- 
ment. The two most acceptable are: 

fa] The deferred annuity plan by 


Teachers interested in the publications 
mentioned in this article may secure them 
from the NEA, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: 

[1] Statutory Provisions for Statewide Re- 
tirement Systems. Jan. 1946. 55 pages. 25¢. 

{2) Statutory Provisions for Statewide Re- 
tirement Systems. Supplement May 1948, 20 
pages, planographed. Single copies free. Com- 
panion volume to bulletin listed above. 

13] Statistics of Teacher Retirement Sys- 
tems 1946-47. June 1948. 50 pages, plano- 
graphed. 25¢. 





which a teacher leaves his contribu- 
tions in each retirement system to 
which he has belonged and when he 
retires he receives an allowance trom 
two or more retirement systems, each 
covering his service while a membei 
of that system. 

[b] The granting of full credit for 
out-of-state service by all retirement 
systems so that upon retirement the 
teacher receives a single check from 
the last system to which he belonged, 
covering all his public-school service 
no matter in how many states the 
prior service was rendered. 

There are constitutional, legislative, 
actuarial, and practical difficulties in 
each of these proposals, but the Reci- 
procity Committee is attempting to 
solve the theoretical problems and 
will in the future have some suggested 
solutions to propose to the teachers of 
the various states. 

It is certain that a uniform plan 
should be adopted by all states. Other- 
wise, systems with differing plans 
would overlap and some _ teachers 
might have double benefits while 
others might have none. 

When the National Council is 
ready to make its final report, with 
recommendations for legislation based 
upon extensive research and celibera- 
tion, it is hoped that the teachers of 
the country will study the proposals 
and act as sponsors and endorsers of 
an improvement of all retirement laws 
which will achieve much more by way 
of progress in teacher retirement than 
most proposals for “‘liberalizing” indi- 
vidual laws. 


The Next Legislative Session 

A legislative year is coming. Forty- 
four legislatures will meet in regular 
session in 1949; some others will meet 
in special sessions. The recommenda- 
tions of the Reciprocity Committee of 
the National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement will not be ready for this 
coming legislative year. 

However, other proposals for 
amending teacher retirement laws in 
various ways will undoubtedly be sug 
gested—by individuals, by teachers or- 
ganizations, by retirement administra- 
tors, by taxpayers. Each such sugges- 
tion shoubd be examined with care, 
for all that glitters is not gold. 

-MADALINE KiNTER REMMLEIN, ‘@s- 
sistant director, NEA Research Divi- 
sion. 
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HE magic carpet! How many teach- 
ers have dreamed of far-away places 
and wished for a magic carpet that 
would carry them off! Yet we teachers 
have a magic carpet—our membership 
in the National Education Association. 


fo a group of teachers who traveled 
together for 27 days over the Western 
states on an NEA Tour, this member- 
ship card was truly a magic carpet. 

A detailed review of our trip would 
sound like a travelog, and any member 
who writes the Division of Travel Serv- 
ice of the NEA may obtain folders de- 
scribing the places of interest on the 
trip. But no folder, however detailed, 
could adequately describe the many in- 
cidents on our trip that put a new 
meaning into the word “service.” 

No registering at hotels; no waiting 
in line for trains or buses; no worry 
about tickets, seats, or reservations; 
and no problems of luggage—could the 
magic carpet of fantasy offer less re- 
sponsibility? 

From the luxurious appointments 
of the Vista Dome Zephyrs-to the Pri- 
vate Car “1301” of the Northern Paci- 
fic that took us across the country— 
waited for us on sidings, clean and air- 
conditioned—our traveling quarters 
brought comfort and happiness. 

Each of us could write glowing tes- 
timonials about the thoughtful and 
courteous management of our trip 
under the guidance of our conductor, 
QO. F. Sletwold, teacher of modern lan- 
guages, East Highschool, Sioux City; 
president, lowa Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, and _ vicepresident, 
lowa State Education Association. 

Instead of reviewing the numerous 
and enchanting beauties that met our 
eyes daily, the new conceptions we 
found of history and scenic grandeur, 
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OF AN NEA TOUR 


A member of an NEA Tour last 
summer to the Pacific Northwest 
and California describes the trip. 
She says, “We of this tour want 
other teachers to know of this 
almost unbelievable service of 
our Association.” 


BESSIE M. BARRETT 


Beeber Junior Highschool 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


of romance and adventure, I shall 
leave the details of our sightseeing to 
the imagination of those who read the 
folders of the Travel Service and won- 
der at so much for so little! 

I shall only emphasize the added im- 
plications that the NEA assumed for 
us on our trip. National Education 
Association! 

National because 42 teachers from 
16 Eastern states, traveling over 15 
Western states, getting an all-over pic- 
ture of the US, and realizing the size of 
our country and its unlimited possi- 
bilities, made our trip one of national 
scope. 

And surely our trip was Education 
when 42 teachers could take back to 
their schools and to their fellow teach- 
ers a newly acquired knowledge of geo- 
graphy, geology, agriculture, industry, 
the flora and fauna, the hundreds of 
firsthand impressions of the grandeur 
of America, and lastly, the value of 
ideas exchanged thru new acquaint- 
ances in the group and along the way. 

Closely allied to Education and per- 
haps an extension of its meaning is the 
last word—Association. Our horizons 


were broadened by the unusual associ- 
ations we experienced. 

With joy we recall the visit with an 
old Indian woman from the coach 
ahead who told us of the life and edu- 
cation on the Crow Reservation and 
who expressed her appreciation of our 
talk with her. 

Another contact that gave us pride 
in our Association was our visit with 
the president of the Burlington Rail- 
road, who, alter hearing we were NEA 
people, extended us an invitation to 
enjoy the luxury of his private car, and 
who graciously entertained us with the 
history, and romance of the railroads. 

Certainly mention should be made 
of the courteous reception we received 
at the studio of Chingwah Lee, who 
made our Chinatown visit one to be 
remembered. Mr. Lee expressed him- 
self as honored by our visit and most 
happy because we as teachers might 
carry back to the schools of America a 
better understanding of the culture of 
his people. 

Perhaps the most outstanding aspect 
of Association and the one that will 
leave the most pleasant memories was 
the joy of associating with 42 teachers 
who lived together for 27 days without 
a word of dissension, who shared each 
other's joys and interests, ready at all 
times to promote each other’s com- 
fort—truly a remarkable display of 
courtesy and culture. 

Best of all was the getting acquaint- 
ed with each other, of hearing modu- 
lated accents of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire blending with the 
soft-toned voices of Alabama, the Caro- 
linas, and the other states. 

Add to this the thrill we all experi- 
enced over a sense of security—security 
in the knowledge that we were all 
teachers and members of the NEA— 
and again the sense of security we felt 
in our conductor, also an NEA mem- 
ber, with his special interest in our 
needs, our interests, and our under- 
standing. 

My purpose in writing this account 
is twofold: First, that I might express, 
for our group, gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to the NEA, and second, that 
every teacher in our land might know 
of this extra service conceived in the 
minds of our leaders and dedicated to 
the happiness and comfort of the 
members of the Association. 

A million thanks to the NEA for 
our trip on the magic carpet! 
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Power and Guidance 


SHORT time ago while pursuing 

one of my hobbies at the local 
airport—watching aircraft—I noticed 
a Navy Corsair fighter plane resting 
on the ground. 

It was a cold December day. Several 
men were working furiously over the 
craft, trying to get the 18-cylinder en- 
gine started. They pulled, pushed, and 
twisted every gadget they could get 
their hands on, then gave up. 

When they returned to the warm 
quarters of the airport office, I learned 
the story. A young Navy flyer, granted 
a three-day leave from his station in 
Florida to visit his family in Michigan, 
had been permitted to fly the Corsair. 
\t over 250 miles per hour the dis- 
tance was soon covered, and it was not 
until the day he was to return that the 
difficulty of starting the engine began. 

A phone call was made to the Navy 
base at Grosse Ile, which immediately 
came to the rescue. It seems that this 
four-bladed powerhouse needed a spe- 
cial apparatus—a heated supercharger 
—and 100-octane gasoline. Without 
these, the mighty fighting Corsair was 
utterly helpless. 

Small 65-horsepower craft — Piper 
Cubs, Aeroncas, and Cessnas~—merri- 
lv buzzed in and out on landings and 
take-offs. The Corsair remained silent 
until the boys came up from Grosse Ile 
with her special kind of medicine. 


When the “black lady” was properly 
taken care of, she would make short 
work of the return trip to Florida— 
a trip that the cocky Pipers and Cess- 
nas would reluctantly tackle. 

Upon the proper signal, a coughing 
blast and blue puff of smoke indicated 
that the motor had started. For several 
minutes the pilot coaxed the high- 
powered gas into the cylinders and 
“revved up” the motor gradually. 
Soon every nook and cranny of the 
airport was throbbing with mechani- 
cal power. Something had happened 
-the black giant was now alive and 
cager to be aloft. 

Slowly again the pilot increased the 
gas and began to taxi gently to the 
proper runway for the take-off. The 
ship was turned into the wind for ad- 
vanced throttle and the routine check 
was made to determine her airworthi- 
ness. 

With the motor now in full throt- 
tle, the plane leaped forward and, like 
a dash of greased lightning, streaked 
across the field. After a moment the 
tail was up and she was as light as 
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WALTER S. HOLMLUND 


Supervisor, Mott Visiting Teachers 
Flint Public Schools, Flint, Michigan 





thistledown with her motor roaring 
anxiously to be away. Then the wheels 
were up and the mighty package ol 
power was in the blue racing for Flor- 
ida. 


This sort of a spectacle makes one 
realize how helpless even a powerful 
machine can be when disconnected 
from its essential ingredients—in this 
case, special starting facilities. 

‘No effort was made by the young 
technician to change the design of 
the engine to make it operate. There 
was no scolding or begging for gaso- 
line explosions to occur. There was 
merely a calm, scientific analysis of the 
difficulty and then remedial proce 
dures supplied. 

Too often as teachers we are guilty 
of trying to do the impossible, to re 
design the student. This method in 
variably is due to our lack of under- 
standing of his basic motivations. 
What can more often be done—with a 
much greater degree of hope—is to 
connect the student with a source ol 
power. When he has made this con- 
tact, the engine starts and he proceeds 
under his own power. 

The wise teacher will use a variety 
of approaches to infuse the student 
with this dynamic power. I will only 
mention one—the teacher's personal 
example. 

As someone has said, “It’s not what 
we do, but how we do it’’—the genuine 
smile and warm greetings in the morn- 
ing, the look, the gesture, the tone of 
voice, all of which indicate that there 
is a close bond in the dynamic rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupil, 
a bond of mutual affection and admi- 
ration. 

This high standard of respect fon 
each other must be earned by teachei 
and pupil alike, by dealing fairly with 
one another, by showing a high degree 
of consideration for honesty, by love 
and justice. 

When the student has adopted an 
attitude of indiflerence—or call it a 
rogance, defiance, withdrawal—we look 
to this dynamic type of pupil-teacher 
relationship to get the machinery go- 
ing. And very often it does. Tho at 
first like the Corsair, rather fitfully, 
with the proper coaxing and friendly 
management, he heads for the runway 
and takes off under his own power. 

This is the Utopian condition and 
one of the many thrills that hold 
teachers in their field of high calling. 
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Independent Status Urged for 
US Office of Education 


lo put its house in order in its 
relation to education, the federal gov- 
ernment should make the US Ofhce 
of Education an independent agency 
headed by a national board of edu- 
cation. 

This was the recommendation of 
Willard E. Givens, NEA Executive 
Secretary, when he appeared Septem- 
ber 28 before Senate Investigating 
Subcommittee hearings on the con- 
troversy between John W. Studebaker, 
who resigned July | after 14 years 
as Commissioner of Education, and 
Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. 

Dr. Givens called attention to reso- 
lutions on the Office of Education 
adopted by the NEA Representative 
\ssembly in 1947 and 1948 and by 
the American Association of School 





























FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


| NEA headquarters: 120] 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. See pages 517-24 
of this JOURNAL. 

Education Week 1948: 

Theme: “Strengthening the Foundations 

ot Freedom.” See AEW Proclamation on 

page 508 of this JOURNAL. 

| Federal aid: See page 527 of this 

JOURNAL. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 

Victory Action Program Goals: See 
September 1948 JourNAL, pages: 360-61. 

NEA Platform and Resolutions: NEA 
Handbook, pages 377-91. 

NEA departments, committees, com- 
missions and councils: Complete infor- 
mation, Handbook, pages 291-358. 

NEA publications: Watch this page 
and “NEA Departments” each month. 

Affiliated associations: State, 52. Local, 
2371. See pages 96-99 of Handbook, 1948, 
for information about affiliating. 


American 





NEA DUES 
Regular—including full active privi- 
leges and a year’s subscription to 
INL hak s tons Maratea abide <nten ds $5 
Special—including full active _ privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to Jour- 
NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings .$10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
....$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 





Administrators in 1948. The NEA 
policy, he explained, is based on the 
belief “that the development of edu- 
cation, whether at the local, state, or 
national level, should be placed above 
all temporary and_ partisan political 
issues with appropriate administrative 
arrangements to safeguard the integ- 
rity of the educational process.” 


NEA Board of Directors Meeting 


THe NEA Board of Directors met 
at NEA headquarters October 3-5 to 
discuss the many common problems 
facing the elected state directors in 





John K. Norton, new- 
ly chosen chairman 
of the Educational 
Policies Commission, 
is director, division 
of administration and 
guidance, Teachers 
Coliege, Columbia 


University. 





their work for the Association and to 
study at firsthand the NEA program 
for the school year 1948-49. 

After a message from President 
Studebaker and preliminary general 
meetings, members participated in a 
series of discussion groups. 

A feature of the meeting was an 
informal dinner honoring former US 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker. 


Defense Commission Chairman 


HAROLD BENJAMIN, dean of the 
College of Education, University of 
Maryland, succeeds Ernest O. Melby 
as chairman of the National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education. Virgil Rogers, super- 
intendent of schools, Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been elected vicechairman. 


Journal Reprints 


REPRINTS of “Can Schools Develop 
Better Citizens” by Stanley Dimond 
and “Youth in the Atomic Age” by 
David E. Lilienthal, which appeared 
in the September 1948 JouRNAL, are 
available free in limited quantity from 
NEA headquarters. 


New Jersey State Director 


Eric GROEZINGER, superintendent of 
Hunterdon County Schools, Fleming- 








ton, N. J., has succeeded Ruth Pearson 
as NEA state director for New Jersey. 


Future Teachers of America 


BEGINNING with the second semes- 
ter, 1947-48, all students in teachei 
training at Concord College, Athens, 
W. Va., were required to be active 
members of the Concord College FTA 
chapter. 

[he national banner chapter of 
1947-48 was the ‘Tennessee Tech 
Chapter at Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Cookeville, which increased its 
membership from 52 to 108. This 
chapter made itself effective in the 
state thru weekly broadcasts in the 
interest of public education. 

The outstanding state of 1947-48 
was Ohio. Faced with a teacher short- 
age and a rapidly diminishing supply 
of prospective teachers in preparation, 
the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion found that a Future Teachers of 
\merica Club under the leadership of 
an enthusiastic, capable teacher-spon- 
sor was the most effective way to solve 
the problem. 

A manual for sponsors of FTA clubs 
in Ohio was published by the Division 
of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion of the Department of Education 
in cooperation with the Recruitment 
Committee of the Classroom Teachers 
Department, Ohio Education Associa- 
tion. 

This excellent guide furnished some 
of the material included in the new 
Manual for FTA Clubs in High- 
schools, now being distributed [$1]; 
NEA]. 


New Additions to 
NEA Headquarters Staff 


T. M. STINNETT was appointed to 
the newly-created position of associate 
secretary of the National Commission 
on ‘Teacher Education and _ Profes- 
sional Standards on September 1, 1948. 
A member of the commission since 
its creation, Mr. Stinnett was formerly 
director of publications of the Arkan- 
sas Education Association and was 
executive secretary of the AEA from 
1945 to 1947. 

Moss Kyles Kendrix joined the staff 
of the NEA Legislative-Federal Rela- 
tions Division as legislative assistant 
on September 13, 1948. Mr. Kendrix’ 
business and professional experience 
has been largely in journalism, public 
relations, and legislation. 
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“€“TEPARTMENTS 





Higher Education Conference 

‘Two regional conferences on higher 
education will be held by this NEA 
department supplementary to the an- 
nual National Conference on Higher 
Education to be held in April 1949. 

The first conference in Oklahoma 
City, November 15-16, will include 
representatives from accredited  col- 
leges and universities in’ Arkansas, 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Oklaho- 
ma, and ‘Texas. It will follow the pat- 
tern of the annual conference with a 
cross-section of 15 or 20 higher educa- 
tion representatives studying coopera- 
tively the current problems and trends 
in college curriculum. 

The second conterence in New York 
City, December 3-4, will include rep- 
resentatives from Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Rep- 
resentatives to this conference will en- 
deavor to develop other methods thru 
which regional conferences may _ be- 
come significant supplements to the 
national conferences. 


Social-Studies Meeting 


THE National Council for the So- 
cial Studies will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, Ill., November 25-27. 
For information write to Secretary 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, NEA headquar- 
ters. 


AACTE Annual Meeting 

PLANS are progressing for the an- 
nual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for ‘Teacher Edu- 
cation which will be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., February 24-26. For information 
write to AACTE executive secretary, 
Charles W. Hunt, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Exhibitors Scholarship Winner 


RAYBURN J. FisHER, superintendent 
of schools, Anniston, Ala., has re- 
ceived the first graduate scholarship 
award in the field of public-school ad- 
ministration from the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the NEA. 

The annual $1000 scholarship— 
which is awarded on the basis of char- 
acter, personality, ability, professional 
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enthusiasm, and promise of future suc- 
cess—is administered jointly by the ex- 
ecutive committees of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and the Associated Exhibitors. 


Consumer Education Associates 


A. C. JENSEN and G. E. Damon have 
joined the staff of the Consumer Edu- 
cation section of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. ‘They will be responsible for pro- 
motional activities in connection with 
the work and the publications of the 
Consumer Education Study, serving as 
consultants in schools and school sys- 
tems thruout the country. 

Mr. Jensen was formerly a lecturer 
in education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Mr. Damon is 
on leave from Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley. 


Yearbook Commission Meeting 

PuBLic relations is the subject of 
the 1950 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
which will be discussed at the commis- 
sion’s second meeting in Chicago, De- 
cember 2-4. Chairman of the 1950 
commission is Lowell P. Goodrich, 


superintendent of schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Business Education Research 


THE United Business Education Re- 
search Foundation has been set up as 
a division of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association to provide an or- 
ganized program of research that will 
be of vital importance to the more 
than 6000 UBEA members and to 
business education, a major division 
of American education in secondary 
schools and colleges. 

Officers of the Research Foundation 
for the two-year period, 1948-50 are: 
president, Paul S$. Lomax, New York 
University; vicepresident, Jessie 
Graham, Los Angeles public schools; 
secretary, Russell N. Cansler, North- 
western University; and editor of re- 
search issues of The National Business 
Education Quarterly, Edward S. Gold- 
stein, Baltimore public schools. UBEA 
president, Cecil Puckett, University 
of Denver is an ex-officio executive 
committee member. 


Department Addresses 


Tue address of NEA departments 
mentioned on this page (with the ex- 


ception of the American Association 
of Colleges for ‘Teacher Education) is 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Department Publications 


THE 1948-49 selected list of national 
contests open to students appeared in 
the October Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. A reprint of the list may be ob- 
tained from this NEA department. 

School and Community Laboratory 
Experiences in Teacher Education 
($2.50 paper bound; $3 cloth bound) 
and the Yearbook ($1.50) of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teach 
er Education are now available. Order 
from the AACTE secretary, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Safety Education, the 18th Year- 
book (1940) of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, has 
been reprinted and is now available 
from AASA headquarters, 406p. Paper 
bound $1.50. 

Tue 1948 Student Council Hand- 
book containing information on stu- 
dent council activities and proce- 
dures, is useful to sponsors and high- 
school administrators. Free to mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Student Councils; $1 to others. Order 
from the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 

Elementary School Principalship— 
Today and Tomorrow, the 1948 year- 
book of this NEA department, is a re- 
search study of the elementary-school 
principalship, prepared as an aid for 
grade-school principals. $3. Order 
from the department. 


Classroom Teachers Theme 

“A Unitep Profession: an Expan- 
sion of Loyalties” is the 1948-49 theme 
of the regional conferences of the 
NEA Department ot Classroom ‘Teach- 
ers. 

Conferences are scheduled as fol- 
lows: South Central, Little Rock, Ark., 
December 4; Southeastern, Lakeland, 
Fla., December 28-29; Southwestern, 
Phoenix, Ariz., March 18-19; North- 
western, Boise, Idaho, March 25-26; 
North Central, Chicago, IIL., April 8-9; 
Northeastern, Wilmington, Del., April 
29-30. 

Information may be secured from 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary 
of this department. 
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To Accompany the Report Card 


Our second grade has a filing cas 
in the corner of the room. It is divided 
each of which its la- 
beled with a child’s Here the 
children file materials on which they 
work during the week: numbers, spell- 
ing, writing, art work, or anything 
picture of their school 
activities. At the end of six weeks 
they carry the papers home along with 
their report cards. —KATIE SUTHARD, 
Groveton School, Fairfax, Va. 


into 40 spaces, 
name. 


vives a 


Employment Service 


lo pROvipbE work for needy stu- 
and to serve the community, 
our highschool maintains an employ- 
ment bureau. Students desiring alter- 
school or weekend employment file 
applications in the counseling office. 
Letters explaining the program and 
asking for information about job pos- 
sibilities were 


dents 


to the local mer- 
chant and civic groups. 


sent 
The response 
was good and many students have se- 
cured employment.—Shafter High- 
school, Kern County, Calif. 


Classroom Congress 


For a successful highschool class in 
contemporary problems try organiz- 
ing your classes as a model Congress 
run by the students themselves. 

In organizing such a student Con- 
gress, one of two classes may be desig- 
nated to act as the Senate while the 
other serves as the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A student may fill the role 
ol President. 

Each class chooses its presiding of- 
ficer and arranges for appointment of 
standing committees on agriculture, 
labor, foreign affairs, military affairs, 
education, health. 

Political parties will soon develop 
among the student legislators, with 
majority and minority leaders’ being 
selected by the party caucuses. Bills 
will be introduced, referred to com- 
mittees, reported back to the House or 
Senate, debated by the students, and 
then adopted or rejected. 

In this way the whole legislative 
process will be clarified and made 
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more meaningful Parliamentary pro- 
cedure will be learned, along with 
an understanding of many social and 
economic problems and a grasp of the 
realities of political life.—HARRY C. 
THOMSON in The Civic Leader. 


Committee Membership for All 


Every pupil in our school, from 
the youngest tot to the experienced 
sixth-grader, 
some kind for 
school. 

The pupils elect their officers and 
plan their activities with a faculty 
member acting as counselor. 

[The committees include courtesy, 
safety, health, exhibits, news, cafe- 
teria service, cafeteria beautification, 
halls, programs, our city, playground, 
movies, library. Each group meets 
once a week, from 9:15 to 9:45 A.M. 

Pupils have placed posters thruout 
the school pertaining to the work of 
each committee; arranged programs, 
exhibits, bulletinboards; and made 
posters for special occasions. 

The children are learning the ways 
of democracy by practicing them.— 


serves on a committee ol 
the welfare of his 


FLORENCE GRAHAM, teacher, Matthew 
Whaley School, Williamsburg, Va. 


Vocabulary Stretchers 

PuT a sentence with an adjective in 
it on the board. For example: “Mary 
brought a red apple to school.” Then 
invite your third-graders to use other 
words to describe that apple. You may 
get some words you don’t want, but 
that just helps to enliven the study of 
word precision! This is especially good 
if your pupils are inclined to over- 
use any one adjective. 


Doll Library 


SEVERAL hundred dolls have been 
given to Fellowship House in Phila- 
delphia by women’s societies, foreign- 
language groups, and other organiza- 
tions. Each doll is dressed to repre- 
sent some famous person. The dolls 
are of different nationalities, different 
races, and represent different areas of 
achievement. 

Churches and schools borrow these 
‘ambassadors of goodwill” and build 


programs around them, telling of 
friendly and famous people of all 
times and many races.—AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE, Philadelphia. 


No Mindreader 


As COUNSELOR | often baffled 
when entering students bring tran- 
scripts and report cards that bear only 
the name of the county on the head- 
ing. There is no mention of the city 
or the state. I’m no mindreadcr and 
so the pupil has to be brought from 
class to answer a question that might 
have been avoided had the report car- 
ried the information. Let's 
have all reports properly labeled!— 
EDGAR W. HEBERT, San Diego, Calif. 


am 


necessary 


Bulletinboard for Parents 


INSTEAD of repeating endlessly the 
answers to parents’ questions in con- 
nection with their children’s school 
life 1 put them on a_ bulletinboard 
marked “Attention: Parents!” 

Here may be found such topics as 
guidance, under which is given some 
of the character and personality goals 
for which we are striving; 
which includes the names and costs of 
the reading material the child will 
need; supplies, including pencils, 
lets, crayons, and so on; 
having a statement 
tificates and other 
school hours for 
dren; and lunch, 
milk prices. 


books, 


tab- 
new children, 
about birth cer- 
registration data: 
second-grade _ chil- 
cafeteria regulations, 


[his same purpose may be accom- 
plished by sending a mimeographed 
sheet of information into the home.— 
VIRGINIA ANDRUSS, Oak Street School, 
Fairfax County, Va. 


Home and School Cooperation 


WE PREPARED and sent to-the homes 
in our community a booklet entitled 
Cooperation between the Home and 
School. This served as the subject of 
our PTA meetings during the year 
and as a study guide and outline. 

The booklet included information 
on such topics as teaching the main 
subjects in the elementary school; 
health; the pupil as a member of the 
family group and of the community; 
how to study; how the parents can 
contribute to the success of the child 
in school, and suggested books in the 
public libraries that would be helpful. 
—EARL M. HAUER, principal, Kenwood 
School, Duluth, Minn. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


“THE free tax-supported schools are 
the sinews of our society: they are the 
product of our special history, a con- 
crete manifestation of our unique 
ideals, and the vehicle by which the 
American concept of democracy may 
be transmitted to our future citizens. 
The strength of this republic is there- 
fore intimately connected with the 
success or failure of our system of pub- 
lic education.” 

With these words James Bryant 
Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, begins his new book Education 
in a Divided World, a most significant 
analysis of the meaning of education 
in the preservation of American free- 
dom. 

It is to our free schools that we must 
look increasingly for the effective 
demonstration of our answer to total- 
itarian ideologies in a divided world— 
to our free schools without whose im- 
provement there can be no equality 
of opportunity for the children of a 
technological civilization. 

In this book Mr. Conant shows how 
American free public education from 
elementary school to university can 
set about putting more fully into prac- 
tice its proclaimed ideals and, at the 
same time, adjust itself to the demands 
and stresses of an armed truce, includ- 
ing the exigencies of military train- 
ing. What he says is of utmost import- 
ance to every American who cares 
about the future of the democratic 
way of life. 

The book is published by Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
249p. 1948. $3. 

A Book-of-the-Month is selected by 
the NEA Journat staff for each issue, 
Your suggestions are invited. 


ON JUVENILE LELINQUENCY 


No Group in the community is in a 
better position to coordinate all the 
forces of the community in an effort to 
prevent juvenile delinquency than is 
the teaching group. We have again and 
again suggested in these pages that this 
is an ideal project for a loca} teachers 
association. 
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are more thau books 


...they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, 


the reason why men lived and worked and died, the es- 
sence and quintessence of their lives.—AMY LOWELL 


Now comes a book which should 
help in this enterprise—Juvenile De- 
linquency and the Schools, edited by 
N. B. Henry, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37. 1948. 290p. Cloth, 
$3.50; paper, $2.75. This book empha- 
sizes the need of adult understanding 
of the causes of misbehavior and 
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TAKE ALONG A BOOK 

Ir you’RE longing now for laughter, 
Just take along a book. 
If it’s Romance that you're alter, 
Why, take along a book! 
If adventure seems to hold you, 
If tales of love enfold you, 
Just remember that we told you 
To take along a book. 
If you’re very fond of history, 
Pray take along a book. 
If your soul is thrilled by mystery, 
Sh! Take along a book! 
If you want to turn right thrifty, 
If you’d learn to dress right nifty, 
If you’re ten or if you’re fifty— 
Just take along a book. 

—From Keeping in Touch. 


ae ad 


brings to bear upon the problem the 
findings of research in both the social 
and biological sciences. 

Consideration is also given to the 
types of curative and preventive meas- 
ures that appropriately apply when de- 
linquency is dealt with from the point 
of view of the needs of youth rather 
than in terms of adult sanctions. The 
responsibilities and relationships of 
home, school, and community are 
brought out thru concrete illustra- 
tions. This is the 47th Yearbook (Part 
I) of the National Society for the Study 
of Education and should be helpful to 
all who are concerned with child wel- 
fare. 

AMONG THE NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 

American Universities and Colleges 
1948 edited by A. ]. Brumbaugh. 5th 
edition. Concise descriptions of vari- 
ous aspects of American higher edu- 
cation. 1054p. $8. American Council 


on Education, 744 Jackson Pl. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Handbook of Adult Education in 
the U. S. edited by Mary E. Ely. Pro- 
grams and activities of the agencies of 
adult education. 1948. 555p. $5. Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Measuring and Guiding Individual 
Growth by Ben D. Wood and Ralph 
Haefner. Deals with individual dif- 
ferences, measuring instruments, and 
guidance. 1948. 535p. $4.60. Silver 
Burdett Co., Everett Bldg, 45 E. 17th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 

On Their Own in Reading by Wil- 
liam S. Gray. How to give children in- 
dependence in attacking new words. 
1948. 268p. $2. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
114-120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 

Public School Publicity by Gunnar 
Horn, with a foreword by Belmont 
Farley. Where to find school news, 
how to write it and get it before the 
public. Full of practical suggestions. 
1948. 226p. $3.50. Inor Publishing Co., 
207 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sound Games, Speech Correction 
for Your Very Young by Alice L. 
Wood. Exercise in speech correction 
thru stories, games, and _ jingles. 
Planned to assist parents and teach- 
ers of young children in correction of 
certain common speech defects. 1948. 
103p. $1.50. E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

The Administration of the Modern 
Secondary School by J. b. Edmonson, 
Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon. 
3rd ed. New chapter on the junior col- 
lege. 1948. 690p. $4. Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York I], N. Y. 

The Rural Community and _ its 
School by Lorene k. Fox. A study of 
rural life and education in Chautau- 
qua Co., N. Y. 1948. 233p. $3.25. 

King’s Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic by 
Herbert F. Spitzer. Emphasizes the 
role of the understanding in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. 1948. 397p. $3. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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GUIDANCE 

Teacher’s Manual. Suggestions to 
the Teacher of Occupations by R. 
Floyd Cromwell and Morgan D. Par- 
menter. The place of occupations in 
the guidance program. 1947. 16p. 10¢. 
Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

Find Your Own Frontier by M. 
Margaret Stroh. Answers pertinent 
questions young people ask about the 
teaching profession. It provides late 
information about salaries, job oppor- 
tunities, current trends, preparation, 
certification, the rewards of teaching, 
the place of the teacher in the com- 
munity, and his obligation to his pro- 
fessional organizations. Sponsored by 
the NEA Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards 
and Delta Kappa Gamma. Excellent 
guidance material. 1948. 52p. 75¢. 
Delta Kappa Gamma _ headquarters, 
804 Littlefield Bldg, Austin, Texas. 

Brains Aren’t Everything by Dean 
Wray H. Congdon. Excellent sugges- 
tions to help young people succeed in 
college. 1948. 12p. Free. Office of Ad- 
missions, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


ECONOMICS 


Cartels or Competition? An objec- 
tive appraisal of the cartel movement 
as a whole, with a constructive pro- 
gram of public and private action to 
deal with the problems of cartels. Re- 
print. 1948. 64p. 25¢. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 

Dollars, Goods and Peace by 
Thomas P. Brockway. The role of 
economics in world affairs. Headline 
Series, No. 68, March-April 1948. 63p. 
35¢. The Foreign Policy Assn, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


Teaching Controversial Issues. Re- 
port of a workshop on teaching con- 
troversial issues. Topics include need 
for a policy, elements of a good policy, 
proper classroom atmosphere for con- 
sidering issues, how to teach contro- 
versial issues effectively, and how to 
protect the school from criticism re- 
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sulting from the study of such issues. 
Important for both teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 1948. 32p. Free. Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 S. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

“Speech Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth” is the theme of The Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, January 
1948. Programs of general speech edu- 
cation now required in many second- 
ary-school curriculums and views of 
numerous wellinformed and broadly 
experienced speech teachers. Vol. 32, 
No. 151. 240p. 50¢ to NASSP mem- 
bers; $1 to others. Order from. this 
NEA dept, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Folk Dances for All. Collected and 
arranged by Michael Herman. Com- 
munity dances from 15 countries, with 
background notes, piano scores, direc- 
tions. 1947. 99p. $1. Barnes and Noble, 
Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York 3, 
N. Y. 

The Teacher’s Role in Pupil-Teach- 
er Planning. Alice Miel, editor. An 
exploration of problems relating to 
the teacher's role in planning coopera- 
tively with children. 1947. 27p. 40¢. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. ¥. 

Arithmetic, Kindergarten—Grade 
Three. Content, curriculum proce- 
dures, and social situations designed 
to help children to understand num- 
bers and processes and to use these 
with facility in practical situations. 
Curriculum Bulletin 1947-48 Series, 
No. 2. 74p. 15¢. Board of Education 
of the City of New York, Room 108, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


amy ANe 


THE WORLD PICTURE 


Hiroshima. School edition of the 
famous statement by John Hersey. 
Projects, suggested readings, and ques- 
tions. Available to schools only. 1948. 
160p. Paper, 60¢; cloth, 80¢. Oxford 
Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, NM. ¥, 

It Must Be Done Again by Vernon 
Nash, with a foreword by Norman 
Cousins. A plea for world federal un- 
ion, using parallel situations in Amer- 





ical history wherein union was made 
out of disparity in the face of seem- 
ingly irreconcilable jealousies. 1948. 
48p. 25¢. United World Federalists, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? by 
Blair Bolles. How our foreign policy 
is made by different persons and 
groups and the importance of know- 
ing how and by whom it is made. 
Headline Series. 1947, No. 62. 94p. 
35¢. Foreign Policy Assn, 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

Peoples of the Earth by Edwin R. 
Embree. Letters to the author’s niece 
and nephew telling the story of man- 
kind’s development from a_ single 
family to widely divergent groups. 
1948. 73p. 75¢. Hinds, Hayden, and 
Eldredge, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 
5: ¥. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Bibliography of Books for Children. 
Compiled by Dorothy Kay Cadwalla- 
der. Contains approximately 1000 ti- 
tles including old favorites and the 
best books for children published in 
1947 and 1948. New edition. 122p. 
$1. Assn for Childhood Education, 
1200 15th St. N.. W., 
D. C. 

A Year in the City by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. Colorful pictures and lively 
description of the year-round activi- 
ties of a busy city. For the younger 
children. 1948. 42p. 25¢. Simon and 
Schuster, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Washington, 


ADMINISTRATION 


A Guide to Supervision in the Ele- 
mentary Schools by Edwin H. Reeder. 
Nature and function of supervision 
with emphasis on technics of individ- 
ual and group supervision. Educa- 
tional Research Circular 60. 1947. 70p. 
20¢ Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education, Univ. of IIli- 
nois, Urbana. 

Is Yours an Excellent School?—in 
purpose, program, personnel, plant, 
progress? Characteristics of excellence 
in schools; questions which when an- 
swered for a given school indicate 
wherein that school reaches or falls 
short of excellence. 1948. 4Ip. 25¢. 
Division of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices, George Peabody College for 
Teachers,’ Nashville, Tenn. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS ~~ 


COLORADO—Walter M. Holcombe 
INDIANA—Frieda Martin 
MARYLAND—Mary A, Litsinger 
MissouRI—Ernest A. Hill 

NEW JeERSEY—Irma G. Berry 

NEW MEXICO—Doris Marie Lusk 


About Yournal Authors 


One of the most distinguished 
university presidents in America, 
Frank P. Graham is a public servant 
of national reputation. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board and of the National War 
Labor Board. 


Wayne Coy, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
has served as assistant administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency; spe- 
cial assistant to the President and 
liaison officer of the Office for Emer- 
gency Management: and _ assistant 
director, Bureau of the Budget. 


Alice V. Keliher, assistant profes- 
sor of education at New York Uni- 
versity, is well-known for her writ- 
ings on family life, mental health, 
child growth and development. 


Rex Putnam, Oregon state super- 
intendent since 1937, was in 1947 
president of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Mrs. 
Dorotha Massey is Oregon state su- 
pervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation for girls. 


Paul J. Misner has since 1956 been 
superintendent of schools at Glen- 
coe, Ill., where his pioneering in 
school administration has often fo- 
cused the educational — spotlight. 


Ruth Cunningham was formerly 
executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 


Prudence Nicholas is secretary to 
N. D. McCombs, superintendent of 
the Des Moines public schools. 
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NEW yorK—Robert J. Cooke 

onto—Jean Fiske Love 

rexas—Lula J. Arendale, W. R. Atkinson, 
George W. Boone, J. B. Brooks, Claude 
Kelley, Charles T. Roberts 
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TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 





— 


Whet Students Think of Teaching 


Robert W. Ricury and William 
H. Fox, School of Education, Indiana 
University, recently administered a 
questionnaire on teaching as a profes- 
sion to 1676 students in treshman En- 
elish classes. 

leaching was found to be more at- 
tractive to older men; ex-servicemen; 
younger women; women from rural 
areas, villages, and large cities; men 


Dorothy McCuskey was one of the 
original members of the NEA Na- 
tional Commission on ‘Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 

Brrore her recent marriage to Ed- 
ward G. Olsen, supervisor of school 
and community relations, Washing- 
ton State Department of Public In- 
struction, Pauline Walsh Olsen was 
elementary-school coordinator, 

sremerton, Wash., public schools. 


“INDUSTRIAL arts by silver van’’ is 
a subject close to the heart of Ferdi- 
nand Liotta, who as coordinator of 
vocational education, San Diego, 
Calif., county schools, has direct su- 
pervision of the mobile-shop pro- 
eram. 

SUPERVISOR of conservation educa- 
tion in the Zanesville, Ohio, public 
schools, Vernon G. Carter is educa- 
tional director of the National Wild- 
life Federation. Reprints of Mr. 
Carter’s article may be secured from 
the Servicing Division, National 
Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 

Glenn O. Blough is coauthor with 
Paul E. Blackwood of Teaching Fle- 
mentary Science, a new bulletin pub- 
lished by the US Office of Education. 
Teachers will find this bulletin a 
useful followup to Mr. Blough’s arti- 
cles in the October and current issues 
of THE JOURNAL. 15¢. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


I. G. Neufeld teaches church his- 
tory, speech, and journalism at Ta- 
bor College, Hillsboro, Kans. He 
formerly taught in Canada. 

Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas 
Moseley have done much collaborat- 
ing on articles on discipline and on 


from rural areas, villages, and small 
cities; students with parents in lower 
income brackets; who at 
tended highschools; students 
whose fathers were farmers, skilled or 
unskilled laborers, school teachers, ad- 


students 
small 


ministrators; students with experience 
of a teaching nature. 
One hundred defi- 


nitely decided to teach because of good 


students had 


salaries; opportunities for work with 
young people, social-service work, and 
guidance; vocational prestige and per- 
sonal satisfaction, 

Six hundred and ninety-five students 
definitely decided not to teach because 
of poor salaries, because teaching did 
not appeal to them, and because of a 

[Continued on page 549] 





mental hygiene in professional anc 
popular magazines. They are joint 
authors of Practical School Discipline 
and Mental Hygiene (Houghton 
Mifflin, Riverside Texts, 1941). 


IN THE vanguard of educational 
progress, as executive secretaries of 
their respective state education asso- 
ciations, are Walter Maxwell, Arizo- 
na; Paul O. Carr, District of Colum- 
bia: James R. McDonough, Hawaii; 
John M. Booth, Idaho; and M. P. 
Moe, Montana. Richard H. Barss is 
editor of the Educational 
Journal, official publication of the 
Oregon Education 


Mrs. Bessie M. Barrett teaches 
Latin in Beeber Junior Highschool, 
Philadelphia. She wrote her enthu- 
slastic report at the request of fellow 
members of the NEA tour to the Pa- 
cific Northwest and California. 


Oregon 


Association. 


Marion C. Gilman, president of 
the Boston ‘Teachers Club since 19438, 
teaches at Charlestown Highschool, 


Grace M. Heacock is coordinato1 
of the audio-visual education pro- 
gram which she describes. 

Walter S. Holmlund is a supervisor 
in the Flint, Mich., public schools. 

Hazel Gabbard is specialist for ex 
tended school services, US Office of 
Education. 


Winifred Chalmers is teacher and 
coordinator of social studies and 
English in the Los Angeles city 
schools. Between August and Feb- 
ruary of this school vear she is study- 
ing and visiting in South America. 

Julia H. Kratovila is directing 
principal of Cleveland elementary 
schools. 
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Discover what 
Fun teaching 


can be with 
Childcraft! 


CHILDECRAFT 


Makes Teaching Easier... Advancement Quicker! 


“| know at least part of the credit for my last promotiqn should go to Childcraft. 
The Childcraft plan makes teaching easier and lots more fun!” That’s the way 
many teachers talk after using the Childcraft plan. 


Here, right at hand when you need it, are the answers to the most perplexing prob- 
lems of present day teaching. You can have the guidance of foremost educators... 
methods and materials that not only make your task easier, but help amazingly to 
stimulate the interest and voluntary effort of your pupils. 


Childcraft, you see, has four volumes of expert guidance prepared by outstanding 
leaders in their field—educators, child psychologists, each authority a specialist. In 
addition, Science, Art, Music, and Literature are presented in a form adapted to 
your pupils’ age. 

Write for FREE Activity Unit! 


See for yourself what a difference these materials make —how the CHILDCRAFT Plan 
can help you do a better teaching job easier. Fill out coupon below. Mail it today! 


COMMENDED 
PARENTS 


MAGALINE 





The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Mrs. Garst 


Please send me the activity unit checked postpaid and without obligation. 


ED eS ae 


There may be an opportu- 
nity to represent Childcraft 


aoe in your community. Digni- 
fied, profitable employment 
Address SPheemth oss if you qualify. Free training. 
(If outside city, give R.F.D. and name of road.) No investment required 
City en State Write Manager, Mr. Kiestler, 
Childcraft, 35 E. Wacker 

Name of School eee aie a 


— ———-—- Drive, Chicago 1, lilinois. 
CJ Post Office L] Eskimo Life LJ Circus LJ Toys 


Check only one subject 
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If I Were Starting To Teach Again 


JULIA H. KRATOVILA 


“Ata preschool conference we held 
for the new teachers, our Miss Julia 
H. Kratovila, directing principal of 
elementary schools, spoke briefly in 
an inspirational vein on the subject, 
“If I Were Starting To Teach 
\gain.” I thought her talk was ex- 
cellent and asked her to write it 
down so that it might be shared with 
other teachers in other places.” 

—MARK C, SCHINNERER, superinten- 
dent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


The gems of Being 

Cannot be extracted 

Irom the matrix of existence 

Save by the pick-ax of Experience. 


—MARY CUMMINGS EUDY 


F I were starting to teach again, I 

would follow even more eagerly the 
beckoning gleam that first lured me, 
for now I know that there is sparkle 
aplenty all along the way. It is not the 
metallic luster of the traditional pot 
of gold, with the implication of ma- 
terial gains, but a white radiance from 
the rarer treasures of personal fulfil- 
ment and selfrealization, precious crys- 
tals which can be quarried out of the 
teaching career. 

Because of their many facets, crys- 
tals can be aglow with prismatic 
gleams; even so with teaching. From 
the vantage point of years, I can see 
that fragments of my experiences fall 
into shifting patterns, each a rich mo- 
saic, a chromatic design. 

If I were starting to teach again, I 
would like to catch their color and the 
glow as I go along, with each segment 
of experience, not wait for the deferred 
glory of a kaleidoscopic review. 

And so I would consciously strive to 
maintain an awareness of the many 
facets of the teaching profession— 
which is so rich in possibilities, for it 
is actually many vocations rolled into 
one—and joyfully exploit them all. 

What are some of these facets? To 
what varied abilities does teaching 
vive scope? 
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[1] As a good teacher, you can be a 
great actress, billed daily for a magni- 
ficent performance before an expec- 
tant throng—all season-ticket holders. 

[2] If you prefer to run a show you 
have an ever-ready cast. You even 
have ample opportunity to apply lit- 
erally the Hollywood formula “start 
at the bottom and work everybody” 
(in your class), for in the deepest 
sense, we cannot teach pupils any- 
thing, but simply lead them to learn 
for themselves. 

[3] Have you a talent for human 
relationships? You will find suitable 
outlet for your powers within the ex- 
plosive material of the school society. 

[4] If you have a yen for the diplo- 
matic corps, you can be an ambassa- 
dor extraordinary, handling more 
problems in a week than Solomon 
could settle in a year. 

[5] Do you crave adulation? Just 
exhibit your prowess in any one of the 
activities you sponsor and you will be 
idolized by spellbound fans. 

[6] Do you love to plot and scheme? 
Use the Machiavellian touch in con- 
triving to provide for your pupils only 
problems worth solving and reason- 
ably able to be solved by them. 

[7] Have you a gift for military 
strategy? You can marshall your re- 
sources so that rich possibilities of 
broad living experiences will be en- 
countered by your class. 

[8] Are you endowed with an inven- 
tive flair? A fertile field of needed 
teaching tools and instructional aids 
offers challenge to your ingenuity. 

[9] Do you yearn for the creative? 
You can manipulate the immediate 
environment and the latent abilities 
of your pupils and mold individual 
beings into their finest possibilities. 

The facets are many. The mine is 
rich. If I were starting to teach again, 
I would break thru the strata of rou- 
tine and never get stranded on the 
ledge of monotony. 

I would find exuberance even in the 
preliminary digging, and while delv- 
ing into the recesses of method and 
technics, | would keep alert for what 
is to come, for this may be the mo- 
ment, the thrilling day, when I un 
earth a sparkle. 








[Continued from page 547) 
restricted personal life and limited 
social contacts. 


he other students answering the 
questionnaire were undecided. 





WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


OE 


How Our Children Learn 


PARENTS of children in the elemen- 
tary schools of Keokuk, lowa, recently 
received a printed folder entitled How 
Our Children Learn, which was sub- 
sequently used as the basis for discus- 
sion by P'TA groups. 

The folder, containing nontechnical 
summaries of scientific knowledge in 
the field of educational psychology, 
was based upon two NEA publica- 
tions: Education for All American 
Children, Educational Policies Com- 
mission report, and Teach Them All, 
a pamphlet of the NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 





School Exhibits Featured at 
Washington State Fair 


WASHINGTON state educators took 
advantage of the Western Washington 
Fair in Puyallup, September 18-26, to 
bring in dramatic form to thousands 
of Washingtonians the school needs of 
their boys and girls with emphasis on 
the present tremendous rise in school 
population. 

Featured in the 240-foot school 
building on the fair grounds were 
models of modern school plants dis 
played along with pictures of inade 
quate school conditions. A modern 
classroom showed latest lighting facil- 
ities, desks, and other modern func- 
tional equipment. 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, hei 
staff, and teachers and administrators 
from schools thruout the area ar- 
ranged the exhibits for the 16 school 
booths. 


They Like To Go to School 


SUPERINTENDENT Hamilton Vasey of 
Independence, lowa, recently did some 
checking of the popular assertion that 
school is distasteful to most boys and 
girls, 

The question, “Did you dislike re 
turning to your school work?” was 
answered by secret ballot, by pupils in 
all grades trom kindergarten to twellth 

[Continued on page 550) 
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Completely rewritten... 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Fourth Edition 1948 





1 report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National 


Education Association and the American Medical Association. 


This volume of Health Education completely revised, rewritten, and en- 
larged has just been completed. It provides a rich source of practical 
and stimulating suggestions for teachers at all levels, school physicians, 


dentists, nurses and school administrators. 


Health problems of the nation are described and interpreted, particularly 
those which affect children and youth, and methods are presented by 


which these problems can be solved through the cooperation of various 
community groups. 


Cloth bound 113 pages $3.00 


Discounts on quantities of the same title: 2-9 copies. 10%; 


10-99 copies, 25%; 
100 or more copies, 3344%. 


Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders only. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 






1201 16th St., N. W. 


Special 
Offer 


this beautiful 
color print of 


ALICE In 
WONDERLAND 


with complete 
teaching material 


FOR 


ONLY 3790 


RT-TOLD TALES, the new visual educational technique that blends literature with art to tell 
the whole story of a favorite book in one beautiful picture, offers to the school system 
FOUR EDUCATIONAL FEATURES FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR. a—THE COLORFUL PRINY OF ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND, b—A CONDENSED VERSION OF THE ALICE IN WONDERLAND STORY, c—A PARENT- 


TEACHER PROGRAM TO PROMOTE THE READING OF GOOD BOOKS BY CHILDREN, d—A DRAMA- 
TIZATION OF ALICE IN WONDERLAND ... all for only one dollar. 


We know you will want this first ART-TOLD TALE of ALICE IN WONDERLAND . . . to use it as the 
focal point with our teaching 


material... to make good books 
exciting to children... and as 
a beautiful painting to brighten 
the walls of your classroom. 


— 


Send your orders with 
dollar bills today ... 4 
items for only one dollar. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Alice in Wonderland... Full Color...14 % 17”...Painted by Ayres Houghtelling 


=—- 
bag Sp 
we 





ART-TOLD TALES, INC., 67 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 18 


Send me the four items listed in your special offer, my dollar for 


Print, Dramatization, Condensed Version and Parent-Teacher Pro- 
gram is attached. 


NAME 





HOME ADDRESS 


a 


i 
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[Continued from page 549| 
erade. Iwo out of three pupils indi. 
cated that they had not minded re. 
turning to school this fall. 

Elementary and highschool students 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
school work, but—according to the 
Mason City Globe-Gazette—in the jun- 
ior highschool the vote was neck-and 


neck. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





Wisconsin Centennial 


More than 500 educators from all 
over the US met at the University of 
Wisconsin October 8-10 for a national 
education conference. The conference 
formally opened the University’s 
1948-49 centennial celebration, a year- 
long series of academic events sched- 
uled to focus the skills, knowledge, 
and experience of American educators, 
students, and laymen upon the prob- 
lems of American society. 


Contemporary History Course 


Pomona College, Claremont, Calil., 
has a new course this fall in “head 
lines-of-the-day 


history.” Only text 


book for the course are current copies 


| of American newspapers from various 


sections of the country. 


International Student Exchange 

‘THE report of the 1948 Conference 
on International Student Exchanges 
held in May at the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, may be ordered trom 
the Institute of International Educa 
tion, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, 
N.Y. 50¢. 





ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 





WOTP Proceedings Assembly 

Proceedings of the Second Delegate 
Assembly of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession held in 
London in July 1948 are now avail- 
able. 

The 100-page pamphlet contains 
William F. Russell's presidential ad- 
dress, a directory of the Organization, 
summary minutes of the assembly, 
report of the executive committee, 
financial reports, roster of the assem- 
bly, WOTP constitution and bylaws, 
interim reports on the interchange of 
pupils and teachers, social studies and 
current affairs, extension of literacy, 
international language, and_ health 
education. 


[Continued on page 552] 
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A Classroom Product 
by 
Classroom Teachers 


75a sive tos qavagnni & 


7 dl 


LANGUAGE 


FOR DAILY USE 


DAWSON AND MILLER 
Superbly planned and organized. Skillfully moti- 


vated. 


texts. 
FOR GRADES 3—6 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York 





Purposeful, systematic coverage of skills. 
Complete workbooks and manuals to accompany 


2126 Prairie Avenue 





[Continued from page 550] 
The Proceedings are available at 
\0¢ a copy from the WOTP, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Education Week in Canada 


CANADIAN Education Week is being 
14-20. ‘The gen- 
theme, ““The School Builds the 
Nation,” is developed under these 


observed Novembei 


eral 


seven topics: The school emphasizes 
spiritual values, teaches responsible 
citizenship, develops the complete in- 
dividual, promotes national health, 
needs the support of parents and pub- 
lic, needs qualified teachers, and needs 
adequate finances. The Canadian 
leachers Federation initiated Cana- 
dian Education Week in 1935. 


Unesco Conference Report 
THe report of the May 1948 San 
Francisco Regional Conference on 
is available from the Docu- 
ments Office of the Unesco Staff, State 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Unesco 


International Reply Coupon 


\ Nore in the News of Delta Kappa 
(camma calls to the attention of teach- 
ers an International Reply Coupon 
which may be purchased from any 














youl 


shorthand but 


professional. 








Gregg texts 
make teaching 
and learning 
easier—and so 


does Gregg 


Chicago 16 


| When a Gregg Man 
Calls at Your School 


He calls as a professional counselor. He is a forme: school 
man. He is an experienced teacher. He is qualified to help 
problems in 
also in 


geography, in bookkeeping, in all the business subjects. 


Your Gregg man knows the trends, knows the news, knows 
the methods, knows the answers othe 
solve problems like yours. He knows his Gregg texts, too; 
and he will recommend only the right ones to your school, 


for he expects to call at your school again and again. He's 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York 16 
Chicago 3 


San Francisco 2. Toronto 5 







all the business subjects—not only in 


consumer education, in economic 





schools have used to 


Boston 16 
Dallas 1 
London, W.C.1 





US post office for enclosure in letters. 
These coupons, costing nine cents 
each, are honored for postage in any 
foreign country belonging to the Uni- 
versal Postal Union. ‘They enable 
persons in other countries to carry on 
an American correspondence in spite 
of the greater expense of regular post- 
age in some of these countries. 


International Association of 
Universities 

Ar a conference of representatives 
of universities in 33 countries held in 
August in Utrecht, the Netherlands, a 
10-member board was appointed to 
develop plans for an International 
Association of Universities. 

Also recommended at the confer- 
ence was the immediate establishment 
of an International University Bureau 
to act as a clearinghouse of informa- 
tion on universities thruout the world. 


NEA Members in Latin America 

SEVENTEEN American school princi- 
pals in Latin America have taken out 
NEA memberships thru the Inter- 
American School Service of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Countries 
in which the schools are located are: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil (2) , Colom- 


bia, Costa Rica, Ecuador (2), Guate- 


mala, Honduras, Mexico (3), Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, Venezuela, and 
Peru. 


————en~—Eeanaeer eee —eee_—e_— eee eee_—ee_5e eee 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


——aeSeoee—nr eee _—e_— ee eee _—oeG_e__5oee eel __l a 


ISEA Statf Change 


E.G. KeLLry, principal of Creston, 
lowa, Highschool, has joined the Iowa 
State Education Association Staff as 
lowa representative for the associa- 
tion’s insurance program. Mr. Kelley 
succeeds Wayne Pos, who is the new 
superintendent of Ackley, Iowa, pub- 
lic schools. 


OEA Assistant Secretary 


Epwarp L. Hoon, former teacher at 
Central Highschool, Euclid, became 
assistant secretary for field service of 
the Ohio Education Association on 
September I. Mr. Hoon will work with 
local education associations and the 
OEA Department — of 
‘Teachers. 


Classroom 


Teacher and Community 
Tue Redwood County Educators 
Association (California) recently con- 
ducted a panel discussion program on 
[Continued on page 554) 
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Realize your ambition 


and save money. 


Get your 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


now 





eacher vecently wrote her friend: 


You did me the greatest service one person 
ever did another when you brought to my atten- 


tion Life Membership in the NEA on the de- 





ferred payment plan. Had I thought of using it 





earlier I could have been a Life Member from 






| 

| 

| the day I became a teacher for it is easily within 
| 

| 


the reach of any teacher. Life Membership 





the NEA is naturally the cherished ambition of 





every person in education. 


This 





Application 


Today 








Willard E. 
National 
| 1201 


Givens, Executive Secretar) 


Association 


NOW. 


Education 





Sixteenth Street, 


D.C. 








Washington 6, 


Dear 


Mr. Givens: 





Please enroll me as a Life Member of the National Educa 


tion Association on the deterred payment plan—ten annual 


I understand that this will entitle me 


FOR LIFE the NEA 


and the annual Volume of 





payments of $15 each. 





to receive 





Journal, the Research Bul 





letins, 





Addresses and Proceedings 





| also an 





engraved 
Kindly to me at the 


Enclosed please find $15 for first installment.* 


certificate, membership card and 





gol | 





emblem send these 





address indicated 





below 











Zone 


NEA 


; 1 annual 
nt year, 1948-49, the amount 


dues of $5 or $10 for 





the curre 





will be credited partial 








payment on youl 


first installment 
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Thousands of 














NAMI 


SCHOOL 


and chalk 7 do for the 
oust ber 


has been hailed as the 
most versatile audio-aid 









ever devised 


SOUNDSCRIBERS 
ibroad are 


m7 


from 
increasing language 


coast to coast 


(and % comprehensio n, 
aiding in the correction of speech defects for students 
(from kindergarten to college), and find- 


ing added applications in dramatics, public speaking, 


at all levels | 


business classes, guidance—even as dictating machines 
in school administrative offices. 

But SOUNDSCRIBER is more than a recording machine 
providing unbreakable Vinylite discs for less than 25¢ 
per hour of recor: ling. SOUNDSCRIBER 1s also a study 
machine because it plays back—and repeats hundreds 
of times, if makes the students’ work 
completely objective and enables him to drill, drill, 


drill, without requiring the teacher's presence. SOUND- 


necessary. It 


SCRIBER permits the teacher to give more Corrective 
instruction, and makes possible the handling of large 
classes with what amounts to individual atrentton— 
actually gets better results. 

Hear how SOUNDSCRIBER will help you with your 
teaching problems. Mail the coupon below for your 


free copy of ‘Basic as the Blackboard.” 


JOUND/CRIBER A basic | new tool in: 


e Language Instruction 
e> Speech Correction 

e@ Public Speaking 

e Dramatics 
* 
so 


(Commercial Instruction 





Dictation 





Administrative 


JSOUND/SCRIBER 


trade Mork 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-!!, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Please send me your new booklet, **Basic as the Blackboard.” 
DEPARTMENT 


ADDRESS 








JJ 


J 





; 
t 
» 





Everyone knows how great is the need for 

TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of education. 

sae executive in tol to oe > — 

in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 

28 E. Jackson Blvd. advancement to teachers. Through our offices 

‘ sc many outstanding opportunities are pre- 

{ Chicago 4, il. sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
| 


service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 








Aunouncing the... 
TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
"A CNational Direc tory for Your Professional Progress” 


EVERY EDUCATOR IS ELIGIBLE FOR ENROLLMENT. 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH, OR WEST? 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, ADMINISTRATIVE, OR COLLEGE? 
A POSITION DESIRED OR A POSITION TO BE FILLED? 
YOUR NAME AND QUALIFICATIONS IN OUR NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
IS THE WAY FOR YOU TO ADVANCE PROFESSIONALLY. 
NO COMMISSIONS! FREE INFORMATION! WRITE TODAY! 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














SAFETY IN FARM 
MECHANICS AND WITH 
FARM MACHINES 






« BOOKS [Free 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
54th Annual Bargain Cata- 
log. Includes books on all 
subjects for all grades...in LIBERAL } 
sturdy, full-size, attractive DISCOUNTS | 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over te Schools and 
a million teachers, librari- Libraries 
ans, supervisors, and indi- 

viduals have utilized our service since 1895 


Send today for our 1949 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 118 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Rural Series, Bulletin No. 2. 
35¢ per copy 


To help teachers and students 








of vocational agriculture use 


farm 





tools and machines 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 64 YEARS 


. Colleges, Second d } 
INE S3°UUE Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS 


safely and efficiently. 


Attractive cartoons illustrate 


















candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 

HOME OFFICE: " 
New York City + Hyde 
- se Building, Spokane, Wash. 


. ° 
Sftitional College of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration schoo! and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, tear 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 


for teachers and college graduates. all, Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 816P EVANSTON, ILL. 


specific hazards on farm and 


‘AGENCY 


Established 1885 


in shop. 





Developed jointly by NEA 


Safety Commission and De- 





partment of Rural Education. 





Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 
copies 25%; 100 or more copies, 
33 1/3%. Orders for less than $1.00 
must be accompanied by cash. Car- 
riage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders. 








THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
Shillington Reading, Pennsylvania 


"A Reliable Service for Educators” 
Up-to-date Method of Registration 
Write Today for Information 


National Education Assn. 
1201—16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








[Continued from page 552| 
the topic, “What Is Expected of a 
Teacher in the Community?” The 
panel, composed of a businessman, a 
parent, a board member, a teacher, a 
highschool superintendent, and the 
superintendent of rural schools, car- 
ried on a lively discussion of teacher 
relationship to the community, 


ON 








LIBRARY SERVICE 





Library Information 

\s A part of its program of making 
available to administrators essential 
information on libraries, the US Office 
of Education is gathering data about 
school libraries. 

Previous studies, Statistics of Public- 
S¢ hool Libraries, 193 1-35, and 1941- 12, 
presented 
ports 


information. Re- 
approximately — three- 
fourths of the superintendents of city 
and rural districts indicated that 92% 
of these school systems had some form 
of library service in 1942. 

Copies of the form, School Library 
Statistics (1947-48) are being mailed to 
superintendents of city and indepen- 
dent school districts and to county su- 
perintendents for all school districts 
under their jurisdiction. Superinten- 
dents are requested to complete the 
form promptly and return it to the 
Office of Education. 


similar 
from 


Play Library Service 
Turu the Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League and Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Pittsburgh 
highschool teachers and = dramatic 
coaches of that state may secure for 
examination an assortment of plays 
suitable for highschool production. 
This service is part of a total program 
of assistance to the highschools of 
Pennsylvania. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





Lend a Film 


AMERICAN educational films are 
urgently needed for the US Army’s 
film program for German school chil- 
dren. Transportation costs will be 
paid for 16mm films on travel, geogra- 
phy, industry, schools, sports, and so 
forth. To avoid duplication of titles 
and supply, schools willing to lend 
films are requested to send their offer 
to Lt. Col. J. Calvin Barnett, 3rd Mil. 
Govt., Regt. Co. B, Det. 211, APO 696, 
‘ Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

[Continued on page 555] 
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[Continued from page 554] 


School Adoption Program 


SCHOOLS interested in “adopting” 
\ustrian schools and thus helping to 
“build mutual ties which can yield 
rich educational and cultural benefits 
to the participants” may do so by com- 
municating with the Education Divi- 
USACA, Headquarters, US 
Forces in Austria, APO Post- 
master, New York., N. Y. 


sion, 


-—— ( 


Silay oe 


Teachers Course in Denmark 


Pur International People’s College, 
Elsinore, Denmark, announces an in- 


ternational course for teachers and 
youth leaders from January 7 to Jan- 
uarv 30, 1949. Full information may 


be obtained from the principal, Peter 
Manniche. 


American Publications in Japan 


J APANESI 


ministers and 


educators 
are eager to receive American publica- 
tions to aid in their rehabilitation 
program. Names and addresses in both 
English and 


educators, 


Japanese of ministers, 


and institutions wanting 








weekly papers and magazines may b¢ 
secured from Frank Herron Smith, 
2816 Hillegass Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





eee esesa kk _—e  _coee ee ce ee 


RHYMES AND VERSE 


ee ae een 








See 


A Handful of Earth 


I knelt in the garde n earth one day, 

Is people kneel ina church to pray, 

lor spring had come and I felt the 
need 


Of making again my offering of seed. 


The breeze was soft as fairy thistle, 
And sweet and cleai the cardi 


nal’s whistle. 


came 


Sitting on my heels, my work IT sw 
veyed, 
While idly my hands with the soft 


earth played, 
Musing on the countless worth 
Of this one handful of damp, black 


earth. 


Wet with the sweat of toiling men, 

Growing wheat for thety daily bread. 

Wet with the blood of 
slain, 

Shielding it from the victor’s tread. 


young men 





tion of books chosen quarterly from 
rent educational publications. With 
receives at no extra cost, a Manual 
the book selections to the best 








advantage. 













A subscription to this reading service: 


@ builds your own professional library 






information 
Selection Board 


For complete 


book 
Books, Inc. 


about 









and Manuals. 






1411 University Avenue 







Professional Books, Inc. 
1411 University Avenue S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

















Dlease 
yeur 


send me, at no oost or 


obligation. 
Professional Reading 


Plan for Teachers. 





Name 





Address ~~~ 





City” 
NEA 1048 








A PROFESSIONAL READING 
PLAN FOR YOU 


A new. helpful service for Educators—the selection of a combina- 
the most 
each selection, 
prepared as 


FIRST BOOK SELECTION FOR 1948-49 
“Education in a Divided World” 
—by James B. Conant, Pres. Harvard University 


@ brings you the most significant current books in education 


| @ keeps you up to date on changing trends in education 


@ gives you valuable aid in preparing for meetings 






selections, 


below—or fill in and mail the handy coupon. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS, INC. 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


complete information about 





worthwhile, cur- 

the subscriber 

an aid in using 
: 


Professional 
write to the address 


Gets Check 
in 3 Days 


This was my fir l 
ition and, I do not see 
any compar i 
make any fairer 
ment. Thank you so much 
for your check which 
came three days after I 
mailed in my applica- 
ion Clara Mae Bate- 
man, Myrtle, Miss. 


settle 
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Address 


Wet with the healing balm of rain 


Washing it free and clean again. 


Spat upon by heedless men, 
Gouged and slashed by the greed of 
them, 

Laid bare to Nature’s wrath and grief, 
Swept to the ocean fathoms deep. 
Lost forever by their deeds, 

Lost forever to these seeds. 

Nature totled foi 


To bring this precious 
koi with 


VOaTS O71 € nd. 


gift to men 


cleven 


man his brain and 
hand, 


Cannot create one grain of sand 


Owning the land with paltry gold 
Gives not the right to destroy its soul 
‘Tis only loaned for our short sta 
To fill our needs for ow 
think of the 
flo come, 


Who will sow then 
me? 


day. 


We must thousands yel 


seeds in the sum 
SUN. 
ISABELLE DAHI 


{lgona, lowa 


Science and conservation 


the articles by 
[Continued on page 560] 


teachers, 
who read and enjoy 


WhatGood is 
a “PAY-RAISE”™ 


it You Lose it? 


That’s worth thinking about 

right now. before Sickness, 

Accident or Quarantine finds 
you unprotected 


In t hie 


joy of getting a “pay- 

raise” don't overlook the need 
for making sure you don't 
ose i A single bad aecident 
one severe illness or even pro- 
longed quarantine might 
wipe out all you have 
gained by your “pay-raise’ 
D> ind mans more dollar 
100 So don’t liane tiie 
chance of being unpro- 
tected, when you can _ be 

S ife unde} thie rc [ Me 


vella at a cost of less than 
The coupon below will 
Don't risk losing 


het nd the coupon today 


i nickel a day 
bring you all th 


ucts youl Pav-Raise.’ 


Teachers Casualty 
367 T.C.U. Bidg. 


Underwriters 
Lincoln 8. Nebr. 


—-—-—-— FREE INFORMATION COUPON — — — — — - 
Oe 67. T.C.1 IB i 
8, Nelvaska | 
1 ! recy \ 4 
Send me full 


NO AGENT WILL CALL i 


















































| his is the Land of Cockaigne, 


It’s a wonderful place where the houses 
are built of cake, and the shops are eager to 
give you their merchandise for free. 

Here, roast geese and other fowl wander 
about inviting folks to eat them. Here, 
buttered larks fall from the skies like manna. 

Wonderful place Cockaigne... this Land 
that’s always free from want... where 
business cycles are unknown . . « where 
money is winecessary. 

Only trouble is you won't find this myth- 
ical place onany up-to-date map of the world. 

We live in a land blessed with plenty— 
true enough. But the rub is that we will 
always weed hard cash to buy the things 
we want, 





You will need money to make a good 
down payment on a new home... to send 
the children to college when the time comes 

. or to keep well-supplied with fine food 
and little luxuries when itcomes time toretire. 

One of the best ways you can assure your- 
self that you will have the money you need 
for the things you want later in life is to sa/t 
away some of the money you now earn in 
U. S. Savings Bonds, 


These Bonds are the safest in the world. 
And they make money for you. Each $75 
you save today will grow to $100 in just 10 
years. 

So start saving now... the automatic 
way, on the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, or buy them regularly through your 
bank or post office. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING- 
Land of Cockaigne (COCKAYNE). This is a modern US. SAVINGS BONDS 


artist’s idea of that delightful paradise which was part of 
the folklore of Europeans many, many centuries ago, 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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—__—— Kecess —— 


It Froze Over 


WE seEE by The Canadian Teacher 
that our colleagues to the north have 
discipline problems too: Miss Frost 
was having difficulty with Roger, who 
told her to go to that four-letter area 
which we shall not name, tho Roger 
did. 

The principal explained to the boy 
that such language could not be 
tolerated, but if Roger would apolo- 
gize to Miss Frost, she might give him 
another chance. 

Roger was too stubborn to back 
down. Finally, however, he managed 
to say between sniffles: “Miss Frost, 
you don’t need to go there now.” 


A Teacher Speaks 


I must not interfere with any child, 
I have been told, 

To bend his will to mine, or try to 
shape him thru some mold 

Of thought. Naturally as a flower he 
must unfold. 

Yet flowers have the discipline of 
wind and rain, 

And tho I know it gives the gardener 
much pain, 

Pve seen him use his pruning shears 
to gain 

More strength and beauty for some 
blossoms bright. 

And he would do whatever he thought 
right 

To save his flowers from a deadening 
blight. 

I do not know—yet it does seem to me 

That only weeds unfold just naturally. 

—ALICE GAY JUDD, Columbus, Ohio 


Watch the Presidential Elections 
of 1988! 


The school was planning a 
big assembly program in which 
each grade was to be represented 
by two students. We were proud 
when our six-year-old nephew 
was chosen as an ambassador for 
his room. 

Then his teacher told us the 
story of the election. 

It seems that she explained 
how to nominate and elect rep- 
resentatives, but the process ap- 
peared complicated to her first- 
graders — except our nephew, 
who arose. 

“I nominate Susie Anderson 
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and me,” he said. And he and 
Susie were elected without oppo- 
sition. 


Handwork 

YEARS ago we saw this story by 
Naomi John White in the Oklahoma 
Teacher. We always think of it in 
making a speech. 

For one special occasion, said Miss 
White, three teachers were asked to 
make speeches. My friend, Mrs. Hill, 
was extremely nervous. She hadn't 
made a public speech since she was in 

college. 

The other teachers spoke first. 
When they sat down, they received 
nice little bursts of applause. Mrs. Hill 
prayed fervently she would rate as 
well. And sure enough, after her 
speech she did get some 
applause. She felt elated. 

When she met her hus- 
band after it was all 

over, she asked him how 
her talk sounded. 

“Why fine!” he said 
with false heartiness. 

“No,” she said, “really! 
How did I do?” 

“T thought it was a 
good speech,” he hedged. 

“Look,” she said suspiciously, “you 
might just as well tell me what 
was the matter.” 

“Well, then,” he said hesi- 
tantly, “if you really want to 
know—when you sat down you 
applauded for yourself!” 





be 
They are slaves who dare not be 


In the right with two or three. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


“Can You Top This?” 


WE HEARD this month about: 

.... the small boy who said 
his sister was taking a course in 
“domestic silence.” 

.... the youngster, entangled 
in a morass of arithmetic, who 
warned her father that “next 
week we're going to begin the 
dismal system.” 

.... the teenager who, told 
by his teacher that if he cheated 
he would have difficulty living 
with himself, returned his re- 


SIDE GLANCES 


port with the earnest comment that 
he could cheat and live with himself 
much better than he could fail and 
live with his mother. 

.... the freshman who in a college 
English test defined moods as ‘“‘passive 
and impassive” and the two voices as 
“IT talk and I’m going to talk.” 

. ... but we think the prize state- 
ment was that of the first-grader, who, 
after an introduction to vowels, ex- 
plained that “an egg” was correct 
rather than “a egg” because “egg starts 
with a fowl.” 

a 


Don’t worry if you feel despondent. 
The sun has a sinking spell every 
night, but rises again next day. 


Note-worthy 

“Why aren’t you taking notes 
on my lectures?” asked the pro- 
fessor. 

“Don’t have to, sir,” replied 
the-student. “I’ve got my grand- 
father’s.” 

Which recalls the old defini- 
nition: “A lecture is the process 
by which the notes of the pro- 
fessor become the notes of the 
student without passing thru the 
minds of either.” 
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ETHICS for TEACHERS 


A condensed statement of 
The CODE of the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The teacher should be courteous, just, 
and professional in all relationships. 


Desirable ethical standards require cor- 
dial relations between teacher and pupil, 
home and school. 


The conduct of the teacher should con- 
form to the accepted patterns of behavior 
of the most wholesome members of the 
community. 


The teacher should strive to improve 
educational practice thru study, travel, and 
experimentation. 


Unfavorable criticism of associates should 


be avoided except when made to proper 
officials. 


Testimonials regarding the teacher 
should be truthful and confidential. 


Membership and active participation in 
local, state, and national professional asso- 
ciations are expected. 


The teacher should avoid endorsement 
of all educational materials for personal 
gain. 


Great care should be taken by the teach- 
er to avoid interference between other 
teachers and pupils. 


Fair salary schedules should be sought 
and when established carefully upheld by 


all professionals. 


No teacher should knowingly underbid 
a rival for a position. 


No teacher should accept compensa- 
tion for helping another teacher to get a 
position or a promotion. 


Honorable contracts when signed should 
be respected by both parties and dissolved 
only by mutual consent. 


Official business should be transacted 
only thru, properly designated officials. 


The responsibility for reporting all mat- 
ters harmful to the welfare of the schools 
rests upon each teacher. 


Professional growth should be stim. 
ulated thru suitable recognition and pro- 
motion within the ranks. 


Unethical practices should be reported 


to local, state, or national commissions on 
ethics. 


The term “teacher” as used here in- 


cludes all persons directly engaged in edu- 
cational work. : 


Additional copies of this statement, copies of the complete NEA Code. and copies of the 1947 and 1948 reports of the NEA Committee on 


Professional Ethics may be secured free from the National Education Association, 


1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washingten 6, D. C. 


* 
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bit Surtlter:.. 


Get all these advantages 
On a University- sponsored 
Study tour abroad via TWA 


Again in 1949, TWA will 
cooperate with universities 
conducting these unique 
tours traveling by air. 


It’s not too early to start planning for one of 
the most interesting and profitable summers 
you’ve ever spent. By taking one of the univer- 
sity-sponsored tours now being organized, you 
can visit some of the finest centers of culture 
abroad . . . live and study in colorful countries. . . 
and get full university credits. In addition, by 
traveling TWA, you'll gain a wealth of knowl- 
edge, first hand, that will help you answer class- 
room questions about flying and air age geography. 

These tours (outlined at the right) are in the 
planning stage now, but will probably follow the 
pattern of the highly successful tours conducted 
under similar sponsorship during the past sum- 
mer. Each will be conducted by a nationally 
known professor. Each will carry full university 
credits. 

For more complete tour information, or facts 
about any other trip you’d like to make by air, 
just fill out and mail the handy coupon. 


Travel this way... 





TRANS WORLD A/RLINE 
U.S.A.» EUROPE: AFRICA-ASIA 
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Vv Travel] and Study 
abroad with a 

nationally known 

University Professor. 


i Vv Earn University Credits 
a While YOu travej, 





FULL-CREDIT SUMMER TOURS NOW IN THE 
PLANNING STAGE. ALL WILL TRAVEL BY TWA 





SPAIN— Residence at National University of Madrid. 
FRANCE—T our plus residenge at University of Grenoble. 
BRITISH ISLES—Study of British Education. 

POST-WAR EUROPE—A 5-country survey of post-war condi- 
tions. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U.S.A.— Economic and Social 
Geography of the Southwest. 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 

TWA Air World Education Service 

101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 

I would like to know more about the university-approved 


tours via TWA. Please put me on your list to receive detailed 
information as soon as it is available on the following tours:- 


OSpain © France (£ Britisu Istes © Post-War Europe 
() SouTtTHwest GEOGRAPHY 


Name: Position: 
Address: 
City:_ Zone State__ Phone No. 


T-20 
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EDUCATION FOR 


International Understanding in American Schools 


This book is a report of a study of the responsibilities and opportunities 
American elementary and secondary schools in preparing youth to serve 
is citizens competent to deal with the complex problems of international 


ations and to contribute to the 


Usual discounts for quantity 


attainment of 


international cooperation 


$1.00 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16th St., N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


about detective stories... 


etective stories constructively 
used can be of definite value in mind 
training, according to Professor Ney 
Mac Minn of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He particularly recommends the 
tales of Edgar Allan Poe and Conan 


Professor MacMinn says, ‘\Vhile ful- 
filling a cardinal demand of children 
for stories of action, these stories have 
more to them than action. Chey con- 
tain a problem that is inherent to the 
action which ts solved only by close 
reasoning. Step by step in each tale, 
the reader is carried from mystification 
to enlightenment, and in the process 

he is shown the method 

whereby the problem is 


6 ved.” 


, “aaP 
Edgar Allan Poe said the solution 
of any mystery calls into play tne 
highest faculties of the mind. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. = 


560 


be fi rmed so 
s be of a high 
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In the exercise of reasoning powers 
that an effective detective tale induces 
—by virtue of a young reader's urge 
to arrive at the mystery’s solution be- 
fore the author does —lies great bene- 
fit. hose children who practice this 
analytical form of thinking are learning 
to make a host of observations and in- 
ferences from which they draw truths. 


In 6 mystery stories Poe wrote, this 
theory is well illustrated, for Poe shifts 
emphasis from the mystery itself to the 
manner of its solution, Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes stories also help 
sharpen a young person’s ability to 
make sound observations and to draw 
correct inferences and conclusions. 


This information comes from Dr. Ney 
MacMinn, Department of English, 
Northwestern University. 


lVe hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigiley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


de SS ARMINT 


CHEWING GUM 


[Continued from page 555] 
Mr. Blough (page 514) and Mr. Carte 
(page 512), may wish to share this 


poem with their students, 
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CLASSROOM HELPS 


a 


Free on Request 

Grapes one thru 16 are covered by 
“Selections for Memorizing”’ (Person- 
al Growth Leaflets) . There is one leaf- 
let for each grade. Teachers sending in 
a stamped, selfaddressed envelop and 
indicating what grade thev teach will, 
upon request receive a free copy ol 
the PGL tor that particular grade. 
Send to NEA, 1201 16th St. N. W,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Christmas thruout the World 


Puis bibliography of suggested ma- 
terials plays, page ants, projects, films, 
and storics—lor Christmas activities 
with an international theme includes 
materials for all grade levels. Free. 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 


Audio-Visual Handbook 


Pure Audio-Visual 
rectors of Indiana have published a 
Handbook for the Audio-Visual Pro- 


gram consisting essentially of commit- 


Instruction di 


tee reports on the various phases of 
Hp. $I. 
Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana Universitv, Bloomington. 


the audio-visual program. 


Order trom 


Savings Bond Poster 


A NEW School Savings poster, “Make 


Dreams Come True,” is available to 


clementary and teachers. 


secondary 
Especially designed for classroom use 
to carry the message of thrift) and 
security, copies may be obtained from 


the Savings Bond office in your state. 


HERE AND THERE 
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To Represent School Administrators 


SUPERINTENDENT H. B. Bruner ol 
Minneapolis, Minn., representing the 
school administrators of the country, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Advisory Council of the President's 
Air Coordinating Committee. Dr. 
Bruner has been a pioneer in the field 
of aviation education. He will be a 
general program speaker at all three 
regional conferences of the American 
Association of School 
in 1949. 


Administrators 
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